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‘The Same Old Coalition 


By Jonathan Stout 


- New Leader Washington Correspondent 


’ ASHINGTON, D. C. — The anti-Civil 
Rights filibuster has served indirectly to 

: shed illumination on the strength of the 

Administration forces in the Senate. Last No- 

gember there was great elation when the elec- 

results showed that 54 Democrats had won 
against 42 Republicans. It took the filibuster 
show that the Administratian cannot count 
h.over 32 Senators, or precisely one-third of 
the Upper House. In other words, control of 

he Senate is in the hands of a coalition of. 64 
spublican and conservative Democratic Sena- 

ors. 

*This explains in a nutshell what has happened 
the splendid platform drafted at the Demo- 
atic convention, and its eventual implementa- 

fon in the Truman “Fair Deal” program. In- 

fidentally, it is the finger of reality pointing to 
ahe task that lies before liberals and labor in 

pe 1950 campaign. And it might be added, 
mat if the liberals and labor succeed in giving 
me Administration a real working majority in 

MEXt year’s elections it will break the hold of 

he conservative coalition of Republicans and 

outhern Democrats over Congress for the 
fst time since that coalition came to power 

in 1938. 





| THERE HAS BEEN a good deal of question- 
mg of the Administration leaders’ good faith 
aa the Senate in their handling of the filibuster. 
fm times past, the tip-off on whether the Ad- 
Ministration really intended to “break” a fili- 
er, came on such points as keeping the 
penate in séssion at night and over week-ends. 
Mdministration leaders this time attempted 
one of these tactics designed to wear out the 
buster. But an examination of the situation 
arly indicates that this does not denote bad 
maith with respect to the civil rights program. 
Wn the contrary, it is simply a confession of 
‘ ness of the Administration forces. The 
vixiecrat-Republican coalition is too strong to 
Worn out by ‘such tactics. It would serve 
ly to punish the endurance of the Administra- 
Ben's small group of faithful. 


IN FACT, the Administration’s greatest 
rensth right now lies in a negative fact. And 
at is, that the filibuster is exasperatingly de- 
mying the Fair Deal program which the people 

uted for. People in the South voted for it, too. 
the filibuster is delaying the raising of min- 

Mm wages from 40 to 75 cents an hour. 
Souterners as well as Northerners and 
meerners. It is delaying extended Social 
urity coverage for the American people 
yerywhere. It is delaying repeal of the Taft- 
wrtley Act for workers in every part of the 
tion. 
When the President spoke of “getting on a 
again” and going to the people with the 
pry of the 8lst Congress, this is one of the 

sings he had in mind. He would have a 

mple Story to tell. It would amount to re- 

iMding the pepole what they voted for, and 
ef pointing out the men who stood in the 

@Y of their getting it. And even the Southern 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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An Editorial— 


Vishinsky: Front and Center 


“HE SOVIET GOVERNMENT does not 
feel obliged to explain why Vyacheslav 
Molotov has been replaced as Foreign 

Minister. Nor does it see fit to explain the re- 
moval of Foreign Trade Minister Mikoyan or 
the new tasks to which the Soviet leaders may 
or may not be assigned. It has nothing to say 
on Andrei Vishinsky’s future program in for- 
eign affairs. 

The Russian people might consider this be- 
havior as customary for their government. The 
non-Soviet world, however, is surprised and 
indulges in guesswork. 

At first, some quarters greeted the news from 
Moscow with hope: Molotov’s release meant a 
repudiation of his stubborn policy by the 
Politburo, an acknowledgment of Soviet defeat, 
in Berlin at least. The new Foreign Minister, 
some thought, would attempt to “appease” the 
United States, to yield and find common ground 
for agreement. Even the hard-boiled members 
of the New York Stock Exchange were. opti- 
mistic; stocks rose the day after Andrei 
Vyshinsky’s appointment. 

EVIDENCE FOR SUCH OPTIMISM is lack- 
ing. If the Politburo had really decided on 
conciliation, it could easily have found person- 
alities more suited for such a course than the 
prosecutor of the Moscow Trials. Almost any 
of the six million members of the Russian 
Communist Party would be less objectionable 
to the West than this arrogant, cynical, and 
impertinent gentleman. 

Americans know Salin’s new foreign minister 
well. At the Yalta conference, Vishinsky told 
the State Department’s Charles Bohlen that 
Russia would never let small nations judge the 


acts of the great powers. When Bohlen ob- 
jected, Vishinsky snappily retorted: “The Amer- 
ican people should learn to obey their leaders.” 
At a dinner conversation, it was Vishinsky who 
offered the United States a deal: You take Latin 
America, we'll take Central Europe. 

In Russia, Vishinsky is known as the author 
of the MVD’s unofficial motto: “Give us the 
man and we’ll find a law to convict him on.” 
The prosecutors at the Mindszenty trial in 
Budapest and the clergy trial in Sofia are, after 
all, only poor imitations of Moscow’s skillful 
advocate of death. 


tk ™% oe 


MOREOVER, it is far from certain that Mos- 
cow views the present world situation as one 
of failure for its own policy. From the Krem- 
lin’s point of view, all current developments 
must be overshadowed by the tremendous 
Communist triumph in China. Berlin, where 
the Soviet Union has isolated and encircled 
three great powers with impunity, is also a 
source of satisfaction and confidence. Nor can 
the solemn pledges of Communist leaders the 
world’ over to commit mass treason if war 
comes, be regarded as a defeat for Moscow. 


There is little reason to expect a change in 
Soviet policy--a change for the better, at 
any rate. As Vice-Premier and member of 
the Politburo, Molotov himself may control 
Vishinsky’s policies from the Kremlin back- 
stage. And there is little reason to believe that 
Stalin—-still the chief architect of the all-out 
offensive against the West—is either disap- 
pointed or defeated. As long as his policy hits 
no serious snag, there will be no improvement 
in the international climate, whoever is the 
nominal head of the Soviet foreign office. 








UDITH COPLON and Valentin Gu- 
bichev, arrested for espionage last 
week, deserve special attention as 

interesting personalities. 

The type of spy described in history 
books, thriller novels, and movies is a 
low and corrupt individual ready to do 
anything—moral or immoral—and to 
sell his services to any or all buyers. 
The Soviet Union, of course, employs 
a multitude of 
spies of this tra- 
ditional 
and, in competi- 
with other 


powell 3” 


brand 


tion 

agencies, 

has to remune! 

ate them well for 
their services 

Judith Coplon 

a spy by 

She 

received Little 


conviction 





Dallin 


erved only one 


if any, payment 
She wa 


information 


countr’s 


She 


not prepared to sell he 


and documents to any other govern- 
nent. What is more, she was interested 
in the “fundamental of life” and 


possessed a “great gift of righteous 

indignation.” 
Her teachers 

her “integrity, modesty, fair play, pub- 


lic spirit and enthusiasm.” In Judith 


and colleagues confirm 


Coplon we see a new type of spy: a 
girl above average in intellect, in moral 
conduct, in devotion to public affairs, 
and with that force of 


nation” which creates 


“righteous indig- 
heroes, traitor 
saints, and spies. 

And now we see this 
Colleve 
search for 


girl, a Barnard 


graduate, becoming in het 
justice and equity—a secret 
nformant of the Soviet government 
To her, Soviet Russia was the 
tion of her ideals of 


Incarna- 
ocial justice, the 


fulfillment of her quest for a_ better justified the worst manifestations of in every possible way. American of Gubichevs and scores of Coplon 
vorld Soviet terrorism, and fellow-travelers “scholars” as educators of future spies quietly continue their work. 
— . = | 





By David J. Dallin 


The New Spy Case 

















IS IT NOT MONSTROUS that pres- 
ent-day Russia, under Stalin’s govern- 
ment. can still appear to honest and 
intelligent Americans as a land where 
high ideals of social justice are being 
carried out? If this case had occurred 
soon after the Soviet revolution, revo- 
lutionary excitement and romanticism 
might have explained iw Even during 
the twenties, the adoration of the 
Soviet land might not 
surprising. In the 
and trials, kolkhozes and 


have been too 


forties, however, 


after purges 
man-made famines, Hitler pacts and 
predatory wars, it is horrifying that 


young men and women can still con- 
sider a most cruel and barbaric regime 


as the fulfillment of their dreams. 


They do this despite the fact that 
they live in a country where facts and 
truth are readily available. But were 
they available to Judith Coplon? 

Judith was graduated in 1943 and a 
few years later went to work for the 
Department of Justice. These were 
the years when criticism of Soviet poli- 
cies were virtually banned, when Sta- 
lin’s *‘wisdom, foresight, entire 
career were being eulogized through- 
out this country; when American maga- 
zines were serving thei 
Soviet meals, and when from the high- 
est officials nothing but praise was 
heard of the Soviet system. These were 


and 


readers pro- 


when a former 


Joseph E. Davies, publicly 


the shameful years 


ambassador, 


enjoyed priority in the State Depart- 
ment and in the White House. 
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IN COLLEGES and universities, pro- 
often used a new device for 
laudatory description of Soviet Russia. 
It was hypocritically called “explaining 
Russia in Russian terms.” Textbooks 
on Russia replete with horrible falsifi- 
cations and outright lies were used to 
educate the new generation of Amer- 
icans; in seminars, boys and girls were 


fessors 


competing in praise of the Soviet Union. 
Great rich American foundations 
appropriated huge sums for “objective” 
which always meant 
that a few conscious Soviet apologists 
were conducting the studies. 


and 


studies of Russia 


Is it surprising that, under the cir- 
cumstances, out of these thousands of 
boys and girls a few should have gone 
further than:some of their cowardly 
professors and drawn all the conclu- 
sions? vi 

Judith Coplon has been arrested. But 
and perhaps hundreds of her 
colleagues of both sexes continue to spy 
in all sorts of American agencies. 


scores 


a a x 


“DEMOCRACY means freedom to 
recruit traitors and educate spies”— 
such is the prevailing notion in Moscow 
as well as among leading Communists 
throughout the world. This is why 
democracy has to be “made use of” 





es 








are one of these possible features , 
democracy; a network of legal to 
cedure and immunities is its other trai 
Little is known about Valentin Gy. 
bichev himself. What has _ appeara 
sensational, however, is the fact thy 
the spy was an employee of the Unite 
Nations. It was Mr. Tryve Lie wy 
consistently protected his person! 
and tried to convince the United Staty 
Government of their integrity. He ever 
protected journalists accredited to th: 
United Nations when their mandate 
were phony and their assignments yer 
suspicious. 







































































































































In his cool and cynical attitude +p. 
ward the United Nations, Lavreny 
Beria, the real head of all Soviet secre 
service, no doubt demands justificatig, 
for every dollar spent in connecti, 
with this superfluous organization ané 
for every man released for service x 
Lake Success. 

Before being sent away to serve ip 
the United States, every one of thew 
Gubichevs is instructed on how ty 
behave and from whom to take orders 
He is told to take an oath ani 
promptly break it; never to talk to his 
colleagues about his special assign. 
ments, and who in this country is his 
actual superior, contrary to the forma 
allegiance to Mr. Trygve Lie and to the 
United Nations. 

They despise democracy because it 
is SO easy to subvert it—because dozens 














The Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Communists in Education 


BOUT THIS MATTER of the d 
A charge of Communist profe ) 
. at tl Unive Wash m 


ie ty ol hingtor 
the country | and should be acutely 
sensitive Som veel o The Ne 
Leader publish n editorial in wl 
re took the position that education 
administrat e justified in not h 





‘ ‘ I oO 
{ Dr.B 1 
Mitchell \ 1 
ceived fir let- 
ter presentin 
cont rv vie 
Our argumen 
is one which i 
old stuff amons 
Bohn educato1 An ed- 
ucational systen 
should offer its students the greatest 
possible variety. There should be on 
every campus a healthy competition of 
ideas. Students should be given the 


inspiration that from rivalry 
and debate. If this sort of things is to be 
genuine and effective, teachers as well 
as students must be open-minded, and 
hospitable to ideas. But, we said, Com- 
munists are, by definition, unfit to par- 
ticipate in such a world of 
change. They are already committed. 
Their minds are closed. They are, 
therefore, as unfitted for teaching as ; 
one-legged man is for a race or a blind 
man for baseball 

Dr. Mitchell 
by equating 


springs 


free ex- 


meets this 
Communism 


argument 
with all 
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faiths incerely and strongly held.” 
He would y that if faith in Commu- 
nism unfit man for teaching then 
fealty to any religion or political doc- 
trine o1 roup would do so as well 
And | vill vou draw the line‘ 

This vic is widely held. From all 
over the country liberals of all sorts 
! e p lel ument It is very 

ch to ou credit that ») Many 
persor mncerned about tl prob- 
len It lely realized that it is ¢ 
vital in runnin democratic 


THE POINT AT ISSUE is whether 


Communi is just one faith 
‘ , 


many tO bp 


F among 
treated with as much 
respect, let us say, as 
Anarchi 


belief, wh 


; Mohammedism, 

or the Single Tax. My 
h I inadequately expressed 
in that editorial, is that it is not. Since 


the argument turns on the nature of 


Communism and Communists, I will 
not admit every good liberal as an 
equal in this discussion. Those most 


entitled to speak are those who know 
the Communists And as the 
cigarette advertisers intone, among the 
men who know Communists best, they 
are not recommende@ as educators. 


best. 


I have spent almost all my life at 
school. I, too, was expelled as a teacher 
in a prominent university. At the time 
it was a painful experience; but in the 
end I found it instructive and profit- 
able. Since then I have seen a good 
deal of many sorts of educational insti- 
tutions. The problem of how teachers 


should be selected and dealt with is 
one of the most important aspects of 
public policy. I doubt whether it has 
adequately discussed or 
any comprehensive set of 
principles relating to it has ever been 
drawn up. Most of the discussions in 
newspapers and magazines referring to 
the ejections at the University of Wash- 
ington and 


been 
whether 


ever 


similar incidents—are ex- 
Writers who say, 
in al] simplicity, that you ought to hire 
anyone who has the requisite degrees 


tremely superficial. 


and guarantee him job ‘security, may 


have the best of intentions, but they 
give little evidence of having thought 
the matter through. 

I am taking for granted that any 


board or president or superintendent 
will hire only instructors who have ad- 
equate professional training. Schools 
have the obligation to deal with these 
teachers in such a way that they will 
feel free to do their best work, to think 
and speak and act so that they can 
give to their students the best that is 
in them. 


x. R 


IN THE SCHOOLS in which I have 
taught I have known teachers with 
every possible conviction. Among them 
have been conservative Republicans, 
Socialists, Anarchists, free thinkers, 
Catholics, members of every Protestant 
sect and men and women who had no 


conscious allegiance to any faith or 
party. But—believe it or not—prac- 


tically all of these folks were good, 
honest, successful teachers. Nothing 
about the belief or allegiance of any 
of them unfitted them for their tasks. 
Even the reactionaries, even the 
narrow-minded ones, could be good in- 
structors. When I return to my native 
village in Ohio the one grave that I 
visit is that of my former country high 
school teacher. He was a riproaring 
Republican, and he argued for high 


tariffs openly in the history classes 
But it was honest and open argument 
We could—and did—argue back. T! 
effect was helpful and healthful. If ir 
his day at school the pupil meets Re- 
publicans, Democrats, Socialists, Cath 
olics, Protestants and, perhaps, an o- 
casional outspoken unbeliever, he wil 
have a fair chance to make up his mini 
about the conflicting ideologies of ou 
time. And that is a part of what edu 


cation is to accomplish. 


BUT THE COMMUNIST does not i 
into this picture. The reason is 
is not honest. He i 
In the editorial 








a liar, a connive! 


which I 


mentione 













above, we said that followers of Stali 
are traitors to their countrv — that i 
if they are not Russians. Now Frene! 





Italian and. English Communists hav 
openly acknowledged this fact. Hard 
any liberal, no matter how _ broad 
minded, will urge us to hire trait 
to teach in our public schools. 









But my charge against Communist 
is even more serious than this. The 
are not merely traitors to our count 
They are traitors to our civilization 
They reject the basic ties which holt 
our society together. They believe tha! 
it is all right for them to lie and cheat 
and steal. To them human life is 0 
sacred. The individual human bell 
has no right. Not because they a 
different from the rest of us, but be 
cause they are actively and insiduousl’ 
against all that we hold sacred—am™ 
because it is in line with their belit! 
and practice to deceive and befuddle 
the trusting young — I want © 
keep Communists out of our schook. 
I am conscious of the fact that I hav 
merely stated my case. I have 
proved it. But among men who knoe 
Communists best, this statement ¥” 
be approved. 




























— 
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The Same Old Coalition 


(Continued from Page One) 
flibusterers may find themselves with 
something difficult to explain when the 
President Southerners 
the price their 
prejudices. 


points out to 
they have paid for 


Capitol Notes and Comments 

THERE HAS BEEN a quiet Sena- 
torial conference with trade union rep- 
resentatives here to seek labor unity 
in presenting a program to Secretary 
Acheson designed to bring greater 





RUSSELL LONG 
His Father’s Ghost? 


State De- 
and in the diplomatic service. 


participation in the 


, there has been agreement on 
ral program that would ¢all for 
: labor an Assistant Secretary of 
(particu- 
abroad), 


several ambassadors 
o labor governments 
et-up of special political ad- 
on international affairs 

ached ta the office of the Secretary 
of State and to the offices of the direc- 


labor 





tors of the five geographical divisions 
in the department. 


THE ARREST of Judith Coplon, 

Department employee in the 
Alien Registration Section, 
lowed by revelations by Rep. Nixon 
of California that the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities re- 
ported to the Justice Department in 
1946 that the Alien Registration Sec- 
ton is rife with fellow-travelers. 
That this 


tration 


T, 
dustice 


was fol- 


House 


was true of the Alien 
Section, which is in 
Narge of registering Foreign Agents 
the law, was known in Wash- 
Ington as early as 1943. One example 
f how this branch of the Justice De- 
partment was used to further the po- 
litical objectives of the Communists 














WHAT THIS COUNTRY NEEDS 


The 5-cent cigar reappeared in | 
New York yesterday for the first 
time since the war. 

News item. 


T uz 5-cent cigar 

Is now back for the shopping, 
And hailed as a signal 

That prices are dropping. 


it’s a portent, an omen, 
A forecast, a clue; 

It’s a straw in the wind, 
And it tastes like one, too! 
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Richard Armour 





never came to light. But now it can 
be told. 

In 1943 the Alien Registration Sec- 
tion instituted proceedings against 
Vanni Montana, secretary of the 
Italian-American Labor Council, of 
which Luigi Antonini is president. The 
latter is also first vice-president of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 

The proceedings were aimed at pun- 
ishing Montana for failing to register 
as a foreign agent and at charaterizing 
him as an Italian agent at a time when 
the American and British armies were 
preparing for the invasion of Italy and 
the overthrow of Mussolini. 

How this effort was stopped dead is 
another story. But had it succeeded, 
it would have given the Communists 
precisely the propaganda weapon they 
were seeking to smear Antonini, 
Montana and the _ Italian-American 
Labor Council as foreign agents of an 
enemy nation. Of course, what they 
wanted was to break the influence 
over Italian workers here and abroad 
of the anti-Communist as well as 
anti-Fascist Italian-American Labor 
Council. 

ot * vg 

AT A SPECIAL MEETING of the 
Washington Chapter of ADA, attended 
by 30 of its 800 members, the govern- 
ment loyalty probe program was con- 
demned and chapter delegates to the 
ADA national convention in Chicago 
next month were instructed to work 
for an ADA plank demanding a loyalty 
probe limited only to “security sensi- 
tive” agencies. An amendment to re- 
move this limitation and permit the 
loyalty program to extend to any gov- 
ernment department was voted down. 

Also voted down was a resolution to 
declare thesADA a Democratic organi- 
zation and permit its chapters to enter 
the Democratic Party where such ac- 
tion would consolidate the reins of 
political power in the hands of liberals. 
Voted down, too, was a resolution to 
lower ADA dues to one dollar a year. 


LOWERED LIVING COSTS 
mid-December to mid-January are ac- 
counted for in government reports by 
price decreases in clothing and house- 
furnishings, and not in food. Clothing 
prices declined 1.9 percent. Housefur- 
nishings decreased 1.1 percent. Food 
prices went down only one-tenth of 
one percent (or about enough to put 
in your eye without blinking). As a 
matter of fact, vegetables and fresh 
fruit went up in price 8.7 percent. 


from 


THE NATIONAL Pctato Council, 
composed of the leading potato plant- 
ers of the nation, takes an interesting 
position on farm parities. It believes, 
national policy, that 
farm support prices should be used to 


as a matter of 


serve as “insurance” against a price 
collapse, rather than as an induce- 
ment to growers to overproduce. The 


Council suggests the 60 percent sup- 


port program on ‘potatoes this year 
will materially reduce the incentive 


for overplanting. 
a ae % 

REP. W. D. CRUCE, Republican 
Floor Leader of the Missouri House of 
Representatives, has sent me an in- 
teresting two-page letter I'd like to 
share with my readers. The letter 
purports to show facts and figures to 
dispute the viewpoint of the Wall 
Street Journal that “if the Republican 
Party had taken a more consérvative 
and extreme position in opposition to 
President Truman, it would have won.” 
Rep. Cruce points out that of the 13 
incumbent Republican Senators up for 
re-election last November, “four of 


them ran significantly ahead of Gov. 
Dewey; three of them ran significantly 
behind Gov. Dewey.” And, adds Rep. 
Cruce, “the four who ran ahead all 
had liberal records; the three who ran 
behind had conservative records. 

And Rep. with, ‘The 
vote of the people, and the amazing 
numbers who stayed at home, indicate 
clearly that a positive, constructive, 
liberal program of the Republican 
Party, consonant with the views of 
its founder, Abraham Lincoln, would 
have resulted in victory. Such a pro- 
gram will result in victory in 1950 
and 1952.” 


” 


Cruce closes 


« a 


MICAEL J. GALVIN, who has just 
been confirmed by the Senate for 
appointment as Under-Secretary of 
Labor, has for 16 years been associated 
with the law firm of Herrick, Smith, 
Donald, Farley and Ketchum in Boston, 
one of the three largest law firms in 
New England engaged in labor law. 





JUDITH COPLON 
Rife With Belated Revelations 





Dear Reader: 


Two weeks ago we told you about the financial 
plight which is facing The New Leader. Last week 


Wwe ran another short appeal. 


The response from these appeals was encouraging. 
It showed the deep roots that The New Leader has 
developed among its subscribers. Although the net 
result of our drive has, thus far, fallen far short of 
our deficit of $40,000, the notes and contributions 
from those of our supporters who wrote in have done 
lots to boster our morale and to convince us that we 


are doing a job which is needed and appreciated. 


We sincerely trust that next week’s responses 
will bring a greater financial return, but we wanted to 
keep our subscribers informed of the progress made 
so far. The many pleasant words and well wishes from 
subscribers all over the country are really a treat. If 
we had the room we would print some of the letters 
we have received. Here are quotations from two such 
letters which touched us: 


“Enclosed is my check for $25. Keep up 
your excellent work. The New Leader is 
worth many times the subscription price. If 
only there were some way of getting people 
to pay as much for it as they actually gain 
in intellectual value received, your financial 
difficulties would be over.” 


—J. L. O'CONNOR, Conn. 


“I am afraid that it is not possible for me 
to give much to help because the freeze which 
hit us out here will make things even worse 
for us this coming year, but everyone should 
help The New Leader. If every reader would 
give $1, like me, you would get your $40,000.” 


—GRANT SHEPHERD, Texas. 


There is little we can add to friendly words like 


these. They make their own appeal for us. 


The Editors. 


I THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find my contribution of $ to help meet your deficit. 
| NAME 
ADDRESS 


| cITy 


ZONE .... . STATE ...... 
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The Nation’s Economy 








Productivity-Key to Progress 





“Gloria Waldron is on the educa- 
tional staff of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. In this capacity she assisted 
Dr. Fred Dewhurst in editing the 
monumental economic study, “Amer- 
ica’s Needs and Resources. A book 
by Miss Waldron on Information 
Films will be published by the Co- 
lumbia University Press this summer. 
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LANNERS BASE most of their 

economic theories on these gen- 

eralization (1) American capi- 
talism has defects: e. g., cyclical in- 
stability, tendency to monopoly, un- 
equal distribution of wealth; (2) small 
or large doses of regulation by govern- 
ment can remove the alleged defect 
The perfectibility of the economic 
System is often assumed, rather im- 
modestly in view of our severely lim 
ited knowledge of economic cause and 
effect and of our even more limited 
knowledge of the relationship of eco- 
nomic phenomena to psychological and 
social factors. It is not merely statistics 
that we lack, but a scientific grasp of 
social-personal-economic interrelation- 
ships. Worse yet, in arguments between 
planners and non-planners both tend 
to overlook or take for granted the 
main source of economic welfare—high 
productivity. 

All this is to imply, not that the de- 
fects of our American economy cannot 
be ameliorated because our knowledge 
is inadequate, 





but that no economy 


By Gloria Waldron 


team engine. Many people dismiss our 
achievements somewhat casually and 
inaccurately as the results of “richness 
in natural resources,’ “democracy,” 
‘free enterprise” or just plain “know- 
how.” None of these factors explains 
our remarkable progress, because none 
of them is unique to u 

With ke than one-fifteenth of the 
world’s population and one-seventh of 
its land area and resources, we pro- 
duce and consume one-third of all 
the world’s goods and services. The 
uniquely. responsible factor is high 
productivity based on constantly in- 
creasing use of power—the most lavish 
use of energy the world has ever seen. 
We have devised wonderfully in- 
genious applications to harness coal, 
gas, oil and water power to multiply 
human labor. We use nearly twenty- 
nine times as much “work-energy” 
today as we did a century ago; in 
1850, only about 12 per cent of our 
energy supply was harnessed to work 
performance. Today, a third or more 
is used for work. 

The work output we derived from 
mineral fuels was a staggering five 
hundred times greater in 1944 than in 
1850. The contribution of coal, pe- 
troleum and natural gas to our “work- 
energy” supply increased from less 
than 5 per cent of the total to more 
than 87 per cent. Together with water 
power, they perform 94 per cent of 
our work for us today; while men 
and animals account for a meager 6 
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ever can or will be perfect, including 
this one; and to underline the wisdom 
of taking a good long look at what 
makes this economy work as well as it 
@oes before we, individually or col- 
lectively, commit ourselves to any fun- 
damental revision 
* * ‘ 

WE LIVE at a higher living standa: 
today than the world has ever k1 
in terms of available goods and set 
vices. Over the long pull, no other 
country has done as well. In less than 
a century our net output of goods and 
services has increased over twenty- 
nine times. Too many Americans think 
that this happened automatically—that 
the age of steam and electricity, of 
modern transportation and mass pro- 
duction, was simply the inescapable re- 
sult of Watt’s development of the 
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per cent as compared with over 50 
per cent in 1850. 
-” * 7 

THIS GREAT DRAMATIC SHIFT to 
mineral energy is the very basis of 
technological progress. One could al- 
most concentrate the whole history of 
economic development into this simple 
transition: man power to animal power 
to machine power. 

The shift to machine power changed 
America from a rural agricultural 
nation to an industrial giant. It also 
made men’s lives easier and richer. In 
1850, the average American worked 
seventy hours a week. Today, he works 
forty-three. In 1950, our average 
American produced about 27 cents 
worth of goods an hour. Today, he 
produces about $1.40 worth in dollars 
of the same purchasing power. 


In other words, on the average a man 
can produce about five times as much 
in an hour today as he did in 1850. 
His productivity has increased ove 
five times. This is what made i 
possible to increase the net output of 
goods and services twenty-nine times 
from 1850 to 1944, even though work- 
ing hours were much shorter and the 
population only six times greater. And 
this quintupled productivity in turn 
rested largely on the fact that Amer- 
icans as a group had at their disposal 
all the marvelous advantages of min- 
eral energy, five hundred times as 
much as in 1850 when men, animals, 
water, wood and wind furnished most 
of the energy. Last year the Con- 
solidated Edison System in New York 
furned out about as much energy as 
the total work output of the entire 
nation in 1850! 


r 
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ALTHOUGH INCREASING produc- 
tivity underlies all our economic 
progress, most people do not readily 
grasp the concept. They think of 
productivity as the total volume of 
production instead of seeing it as the 
average amount a man ‘produces in a 
given time. It is often incorrectly 
thought of as “labor efficiency,” but 
actually this is only one small factor. 
New and better machinery is the crit- 
ical factor in increasing productivity. 
This is the essence of the American 
economic system: the multiplication 
of human energy with machinery using 
mineral energy. True, the initial cost 
of such machinery is heavy, but in the 
long run it does our work for us more 
cheaply than human beings and animals 
alone ever could. 

The steep rise in the amount of 
output per worker during the past 
century has been closely tied to a 
parallel increase m capital facilities 
per worker. More and better tools 
rather than harder physical work have 
been the key to greater productivity. 
And real income has steadily risen 
with productivity. 

Productivity is not, of course, the 
only key to higher income and greater 
security. Wise social security legisla- 
tion, wise business practices, and strong, 
intelligent unions are important too 
especially as they affect distribution .of 
the gains of productivity. But advanc 
ing productivity, based on machine 
power, has done more than anything 
else toward raising wages and the 
standard of living. As a matter of 
fact, our national income has increased 
by almost the same amount as 
our total work-energy output, about 
twenty-nine times. 

” s « 

BUT WE ARE certainly not satisfied 
with our living standards as they are, 
because many Americans are still 
below what we consider a reasonable 
minimum, although their number con- 
stantly grows smaller. If ever-increas- 
ing productivity has taken us this far 
on the road to economic well-being, 
why not farther? There are, unfortu- 
nately, a number of obstacles. These 
planner and non-planner, 
capitalist and socialist have to face 


are wha 


if they want to be realistic. 

One obstacle is fear of the goose 
that lays the golden egg. The key 
to increased productivity is new and 
more efficient machinery. But many 
workers fear that machines will take 
their jobs. Unions sometimes make 
rules against their use—for example 
painters resist the use of spray guns. 
The housing industry is shot through 
with such rules. 

In the 1930’s it was popular to talk 
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about about “technological unemploy. 
ment.” Long reports were written about 
it and serious estimates of the “tech. 
nologically unemployed” were calc. 
lated. The idea of a_ persistent or 
cumulative technological unemploy. 
ment is absurd. Nevertheless, it is easy 
to understand why there is often ye. 
sistance to the introduction of labor. 
saving machinery. Such machinery may 
mean disaster to the person who is dis. 
placed. Over the long haul, howeve 
it is only through such displacement 
that material progress is possible, }f 
all the men operating canal boats 
livery stables and blacksmith shops in 
630 had stayed in business, and thei; 
sons had followed them, railroads 
would still be a luxury for the fey 
and the automobile a plaything of the 
rich. If capital, workers and business- 
men had failed to go into new indus- 
tries and to create new ways of doing 
things, we would still be living in log 
cabins and driving one-horse shays. 

Increased productivity has not only 
given us a vast increase in the amount 
and kinds of goods, but we've hada 
steady expansion in the percentage of 
the population that works. And, to 
make it more striking, we’ve had a 
shorter and shorter work-week. With 
the exception of a few costly and 
painful depressions, we’ve had our 
“cake”. in the form of expanding full 
employment and “eaten” it in the fon 
of greater leisure and higher living 
tandards 

x 

WCRKERS HAVE A RIGHT to 

rotected against individual economi 
injury, but they injure themselves an 
society when they fight against techno- 

! improvements. The housing it 

; a notorious example of 

to new techniques, of feathe 
bedding and other devices to “protec 
the worker's job,” and of monop¢ 
practices to “prevent cut-throat co! 
petition.” The end result is a wasteful 
inefficient, high-cost industry with tei 
rible ups and downs. 

Contrast the housing industry wit! 
the auto industry where every me 
chanical device is used to the fullest 
to turn out better, cheaper cars. The 
truth is that resistance to technological 
changes has made housing a primitive 
handicraft industry in a mechanized, 
power-driven world. Most workers cal 
own good automobiles, but they cannot 
afford to buy a good house! 

Industrial conflict also stands in the 
way of raising productivity. Manage 
ment is apt to see clearly that highet 
productivity spells lower costs and more 
customers, as well as greater profits 
Workers do not always see _ that } 
also spells higher wages and more abt 
cheaper goods for everyone. Both 
unions and management have a ] 
to do in getting across to workers tht 
necessity of raising output per 2 
hour. This can best be achieved, 1% 
by speed-ups and the usual ineffectiv! 
incentive systems, but by the mo 
efficient use of machinery and th 
worker’s skill. It requires teamwotk 
Some promising joint labor-managt 
ment experiments are being tried with 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Report on Albania 








——— ~ 
Pyrrhus J. Ruches, a student, is 


deeply rooted ‘n the traditions of the 
Balkans. His family comes from 
Albania, although they are of Greek 
extraction. Mr. Ruches is a free- 
lance writer. 

—— J 





“.,.. ALBANIA HAS UNITED hei 
destiny to that of fascist Italy and the 
Albanians have found in the august 
person of Victor Emanuel a true sov- 
ereign in whose hands the crown of 
Skanderbeg has retained its historic 
value 

Ovr nation and our indepen- 
dence can Le preser.ed only by means 
cf perfe t organization and severe dis- 
] \ coauceived by fascisi 
teachings We find it nece.s:ry to or- 


ind creae sef die pline by 


elieving in the cogma of Albanian 
i) 
‘Lo live our Kiig-Fmeeror Victor 
i 1 Il Long liie o great 


OMER HISHANI, President of 
the Albanian People’s Republic, 
April 12, 1940. 


LMOST, but not quite, forgotten 
in the mad carnival of head- 


lines, the microscopic “people's 
republ: . Albania conunues to ter- 
rorize its subjects and provide, for its 
Sovict masters, an ideal base for the 
execution of their designs upon the 
Mediterranean. As such, events in Al- 
bania today cannot but have an in- 
fluence on our implementation of the 
Truman Doctrine in Greece and the 
Near East. : 

Tito’s break with the Cominform 
makes Albania take a new strategic 
significance. Albanian ports are being 
renovated for use as submarine and 
warship stations. The ragged Albanian 
Army is being reorganized by Soviet 
oficers estimated by some to be as 
many as 800. They are said to be the 
only soldiers in Albania who are per- 
mitted to look a square meal in the 
face once a day. 

Reflecting the type of leadership in 
the Albanian saddle of government was 
Albania’s Himmler, Lieutenant-General 
Koci Xoxe. Like Himmler the poultry 
farmer, Xoxe, is a creature of circum- 
stance rather than of training. Before 
becoming a “General,” Vice-Premier, 
Minister of the Interior, head of the 
People’s Security Police, lord high 
.“xecutioner, etc., this worthy was a 
_Koristan tinsmith. As head of the local 
version of Tito’s OZNA, he held in- 
fluence second only to Hoxha. Now, 
with Tito and Hoxha at loggerheads, 
Xoxe finds himself among the first 
Major Albanian victims. News from 
Tirana has it that he was recently 
bounced from both his party and his 
job for being too friendly to Tito. 

Hoxha himself, for many years a 
student in Naples University (from 
Whence he was ejected for academic 
deficiencies) and the Montpelier in 
France (which he left after having in- 
Yolved himself in shady financial 
ansactions), only assumed the role of 
a “resistance” leader in 1943 after hav- 
“Mg Served as a faithful organ of Italian 
Propaganda. From “student” to coffee- 
shop and tobacco vendor to teacher of 
propagandist, to 
is the gamut of occupa- 
Enver Hoxha. 


I 
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to Italian 
ople’s hero” 


“ONS filled by 





NOT TO BE outdone by the Soviet 
and Yugoslav press in eulogizing theit 


Juehrers. the government-owned Al- 


Terror in Lilliput 


By Pyrrhus J. Ruches 


banian press refers to its master as 
“our Great Leader ENVER, the best 
son of our people, the general of vic- 
tory, today’s guide in the work toward 
the happiness and well-being of our 
people.” Hoxha, of course, is no less 
anti-British and anti-American and 
pro-Soviet than the Big Boys in War- 
saw and Moscow. In his declaration of 
December 1947 apropos of the 3rd anni- 
versary of “liberation,” he stated that 
“the Anglo-American imperialists do 
not like our people’s democracy and at 
every moment try to fight our people, 
to harm our people’s work, to wreck 


HOXHA 
Faithful to All Masters 


the people’s authority with their trai- 
torous agents. ... Our people, with their 
great determination will fight unto 
death against the obscene designs of 
Anglo-American imperialism; our peo- 
ple, with its greatest determination, 
has put all its strength into the anti- 
imperialist and democratic front at the 
head of which stands the strong and 
invincible Great Soviet Union, un- 
shakable fortress of true democratic 
peace and servant of true democracy 
and of the people’s freedom. . .. Our 
people have faithful and strong friends 
and allies; it has the Great Soviet 
Union with the Great Stalin, it has 
brother and ally Yugoslavia with 
Marshal Tito... . Our people, with the 
greatest determination, are gathered as 
one man around the Democratic Front 
and, with the bright leadership of the 
Communist Party, will go forward on 
the road of progress and happiness.” 
This was, of course, before Tito’s 
leadership was damned by the Com- 
inform. 

Perhaps the fact that his General 
Staff is headed by General Spiro Mici, 
ex-commanding officer of the quisling 
“Tomori Regiment” which fought the 
allies in 1939, that President Nishani 
used to praise Fascism and that Hoxha 
himself was not unfriendly toward 
Mussolini’s empire not so long ago had 
something to do with his dislike of 
Anglo-Americans. 

The mutual antipathy is not made 
weaker by the fact that American citi- 
zens Pave been refused permission to 
leave Albania and have had their ration 
cards confiscated if they refused to 
“volunteer” for forced labor on the 
construction of the Durazzo-Elbassan 
railway. 


AS IN RUSSIA, families are held re- 
sponsible for the “crimes” of their 
members. To hold these families while 
the husbands and fathers languish in 
Albania’s miserably overcrowded 
(said to house about 8,000 
prisoners a few months ago) concentra- 
tion camps were set up at Berat and 


prisons 


Kruja. However, some of the women 
held are not wives of accused or sen- 
tenced Albanians, but wives and moth- 
ers of American citizens living in the 
United States. Their crime: suspicion 
of “western sympathies.” 

The purge of former founders of 
Hoxha's National Liberation Front 
(FNC) began as soon as Hoxha as- 
sumed the Albanian premiership. 
Though there were possible excep- 
tions, the vast majority of the executed 
politicos were Hoxha’s Fascist com- 
rades-in-arms who, though willing 
enough to render lip-service unto the 
new Bolshevik Caesars, were yet un- 
willing to lose their identity in the 
new-Communist state. Almost the first 
to suffer this fate was Hoxha’s own 
brother-in-law Omari, executed in 1945. 

The largest purge trial thus far 
memorable was that held September 
27, 1947, in which 62 former FNC 
leaders including Shevket Beja, Selay- 
din Toto, Pertef Karagioz, Shevket 
Kokalari and Sheh Karbunari, among 
others, were sentenced to death on 
life imprisonment. Some, however, 
could not thus be disposed of. One such 
was Spiro Nako, Minister of Commerce 
and master-mind behind Albania’s 
Five-Year Plan. 

The youthful Spiro Nako, a native 
of Durazzo, had so distinguished him- 
self as a Fascist that, upon occupying 
the country, the Italians rewarded 
Nako by sending him to Torino to 
study. He returned to Albania in 1943 
‘and joined Hoxha’s FNC in 1944, tak- 
ing part in the formation of Hoxha’s 
first government. Until 1946, he headed 
the anti-Fascist Youth and the Ministry 
of Economics. He subsequently became 
Minister of Commerce and father of 
Albania’s First Five-Year Plan. Nako 
occupied important positions in the 
Communist Central Committee and the 
Albanian Politburo. He had given rise 
to suspicion because of his alleged 
sympathies with the purged clique 
headed by Bedri Spaj and Sefula 
Malesova. When his Five-Year Plan 
became an apparent failure, he was 
called to Belgrade and, upon his re- 
turn, shot in the back. On Novem- 
ber 21, 1947, Radio Tirana announced 
that Spiro Nako had mortally wounded 
himself accidently while cleaning his 
gun. 

x cl oo 

COINCIDENTAL with the purges, 
there were two manifestations of the 
popular will — an open rebellion in the 
north and a campaign of passive re- 
sistance in the south. 

In early summer of 1947, 10,000 Al- 
banian Ghegs under the leadership of 
their “bajraktars” (tribal chiefs) led 
by Gion Markagion took to the hills 
north of Shkodra in the Mati region. 
Though seriously harrassed by govern- 
ment troops and reduced by Novem- 
ber, 1947, to only 4,000 men, they suc- 
ceeded in disrupting the entire north- 
ern part of Albania. Their penetration 
may be judged from the fact that about 





2,090 gave battle to the troops of Enver 
Hoxha at a point as far south as El- 
bassan. According to reliable reports, 
the battle lasted 10 hours and 120 of 
Hoxha’s officers and men lost their 
lives. Before this an attempt had even 
been made on Hoxha’s life. The would- 
be assassins were killed immediately, 
Startling to say, Hoxha has not only 
been unable to suppress Markagion, 
but reports as late as October 1948 in- 
dicated that his numbers have been 
increasing daily as more and more 
Ghegs find a way to flee to the moun- 
tains to join him. These guerrillas, 
however, exist completely cut off from 
either Hoxha or Yugoslavia. Though 
Hoxha cannot get at them, neither can 
they risk a chance for an open attack 
on Hoxha. Their means of subsistance 
till now is a miracle which will have to 
await explanation in the future. 

In the south, resistance took the 
form of disregarding government 
orders for the immediate surrender of 
all corn crops in September, 1947. 
When the returns were recorded by 
the district commissars it was found 
that only 43 percent had been sur- 
rendered. The repressive measures 
then resorted to produced only a total 
of 62 percent of the crop. These last 
returns were subject to severe govern- 
ment censure, and mass arrests fol- 
lowed, especially in the districts of 
Santi Quaranta, Delvino, Premeti and 
Libohovo. 

a * + 

IN THE FIELD of religion, Hoxha 
has not been amiss in his Bolshevik 
duty. He has executed the three highest 
Roman Catholic prelates in Albania, 
and he has attempted to harness by 
force the entire Moslem clergy to his 
chariot. Leading the attempt to commu- 
nize the Mohammedan clergy is the fan- 
atic Bektashli, ex-monk Baba Mustafa 
Martaneshi, who holds the title of 
“Colonel,” acquired as a member of 
Hoxha’s FNC in 1944. As head of a 
council composed of reactionary Mose 
lem Bektashli hierarchs who formerly 
backed Mussolini, he is at the head of 
a vigorous persecution of all orthodox 


Sunnite Moslems by his Bektashli 
followers. 
This, then, is Hoxha’s paradise. 


Though wildly described as such by 
Albanian propagandists, it is a differ- 
ent “people’s republic” which has been 
described by thousands, of refugees 
from Albania who cross the Greek 
border on the average of ten daily. 
These 30,000 fugitives from “paradise” 
have, till now, constituted a heavy 
burden upon the Greek Government 
which is at present supporting most of 
these Northern Epirote refugees. All 
of them take tremendous risks in es- 
caping. About one-half of the Albanian 
Army has been concentrated on the 
Greek border in full war strength for 
two important reasons: to help the 
Greek guerrillas enter and leave their 
Albanian bases and to prevent anyone 
from leaving Hoxha’s domain. 
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—= By Lewis Corey 


Poland and Molotov said: “The Polish 
nation has ceased to exist.” 


Today, the cadres of a German “red 
army” are being organized and arma- 
ment factories are kept going by 
Soviet Russia in the German areas it 
occupies and “iron curtains” from the 
world. 
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THE COMMUNISTS and their “liber- 
al” apologists and appeasers argue that 
any stop-Russia policy is necessarily 
true that reaction- 
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Russian expansionism continue 
only if the Kremlin is willing to risk 
war. It cannot overrun Europe by 
peaceful means. Without another war 
the Red Army cannot go into Western 
Europe to set up the “coalition gov- 
ernments” that end in Communist 
dictatorship.. Communists in Western 
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And it will be stopped by a firm for- 
eign policy, 


Eure 


cannot 


ype or 
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industrial re 
to the 
prospect of 


Rus- 
ian drive 
the 


by the reconstruction and 
recovery of Europe through the Mar- 
shall Plan and cooperative self-help, 
by growing economic and _ political 
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“From the Beginning Russian Communism Declared War” 


peaceful ™ 


unification that will bring the rebirth 
of a free, independent Europe that cap 
up to Russia and peacefully 
undermine the Communist dictator. 
ships in Eastern Europe. 


spealx 


This will compel a Soviet retreat into 
Russia. More, it will by necessity com. 
pel adoption of an alternative policy 
of expansionism, which can only be a 
policy of cooperation and peace. The 
gravest crime of the world’s Comm. 
nists, their and 


apologists dupes js 


STALIN 
Napoleon Did the Jacobins 
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ALL REVOLUTIONS develop an ex 
pansionist phase, partly defensive and 
partly aggressive. It was true of Crom- 
well’s revolution, and true of the 
French Revolution which, under the 
Jacobins, in self-defense sent its armies 
throughout Europe. This tied in with 
the earlier, historical expansionism of 
France, especially of France undet 
Louis XIV, and it became Nap0- 
leon’s aggressive expansionism. Then 
the force spent itself. The same gen- 
eral have been working m 
tussia with this difference: the Soviet 
Napoleonic phase, instead of coming 
as a reaction against the Jacobin dic- 
tatorship, developed within the Com 
munist Party under Stalin. (But note 
that Stalin exterminated the 
Bolsheviks” as Napoleon exterminated 
the Jacobins.) The expansionist phase 
of the Soviet revolution is coming @ 
an end. It will end the more quickl¥ 
the more resistance it mects. 


Torces 





f ee 
Lewis Corey, professor of economics 
at Antioch College, is not new to the 
readers of The New Leader. His series 
of three articles entitled, “What 
Henry Wallace?,” appeared on thes? 
pages during October, 1948. He is the 
author of many books, the most Tt 
cent being “Liberal Democracy and 
Socialism.” 
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Mr. Gedye is head of the Vienna 
Bureau of the London Daily Herald, 
and covers all of Southeast Europe 
for. that newspaper. This article is 
the final one of a series of iwo on 
the present situation in Austria. He 
will contribute future articles to The 
Vew Leader, however, on current con- 








ditions in southeastern European 
countries. 
—— J 


HAT COMMUNISTS and “Cryp- 
filled with bitterness 
contrast the 

the amazing Austrian ~ recovery 
based on the Marshall Plan) in the 
chape of well-filled shop windows with 

the Iron 


false 


tos” are 


when they evidence 











those of the cavitals behind 
Curtain 
nees drawn are 


nce that 
stripped wage increases, and that many 


is excusable. The infer- 
Let 


increases 


not. us admit at 


price have out- 
f the good things are inaccessible to 
the workers. 


what are his 


(Ask any Budapest worker 
the 
even 


chances of 









buying 
luxury articles in the Vaci ut—or 
{ replacing shoes or clothing, or cating 
meat more than once a week!) 


There is no question of lifting all 
controls. The retention of controls only 
o long as the shortages exist is all that 
is planned. Socialist thought regards 
the present controls as a regrettably 
mecessary concomitant of short supplies, 
not as a desirable part of long-term 
planning. Prices generally began to 
outstrip wages in June 1947. During 
month and the following, prices 
agricultural products went up 60 
percent. But in August equilibrium 
was restored by Wage increases. In 
September, in anticipation of currency 
eform, industrial ahead 
again. Wages did not catch up until 
the autumn of 1948. Last September, 
t0 encourage the peasants to 
their fixed quotas to the official markets, 
they were permitted to increase prices, 


prices got 


deliver 


At the same time workers were granted 
2 cost-of-living bonus of 35 schillings a 
month, which had to be borne by the 
employer, plus an allowance of 23 schil- 
‘mgs a month for each child, which the 
State carried. In addition there was a 
6 percent all-around wage increase, 
borne by employers coupled with an 
absolute price ceiling. This was ac- 
cepted by the workers’ representatives 
# the maximum which could be at- 
tained without resort to the inflation 
which the Communists sought to force 
by their demagogic slogan of “twenty- 
Ave percent.” But many manufacturers 
and shopkeepers started to evade price 
controls. It is against such evasions 
that the Socialists have been campaign- 
‘Ng with such success. Now a slow but 








Part 2: The Road to Recovery 
By G. E. R. Gedye 


steady tendency downward. has set in. 


Price reductions which will increase 
the real value of wages, rather than 
a paper wage increase which would 


start prices soaring again, is to be the 
objective of the “spring offensive” of 
the Socialists. 


THE MORAL EFFECT of freeing 
textiles and other factory products 
control been considerable, 
but the prices are still higher than the 
worker can afford. 


from has 
He is not, however, 
in such desperate straits that he must 
resort to “slave-labor” to satisfy his 
needs. Socialist statistics collected from 
over 1.600 large and medium concerns 
show that comparatively little overtime 
Between September, 1947, 
and September, 1948, the percentage of 
workers putting in overtime 
10.7 


prices 


is worked. 


varied be- 
tween 6.2 and percent. The 
trouble with is that while the 
output of capital goods (to replace the 


« 


real 


enormous war-damage) has risen to 
150 percent of the 1937 figure, that of 
consumer goods 


is only 70 percent of the 


which also badly need 
replacement 
1937 output. 

This shortage enabled many manu- 
facturers to break the price-wage agrec- 
ment of 1948 and stealthily to increase 
the cost of their goods. Socialist influ- 
ence over planning can remedy this 
disproportion, and the road to that lies 
through the ballot box. 

One happy result of the removal of 
certain controls has been a sensational 
collapse of black market prices. Official 
controllers of market prices recorded 
on January 17 a marked fall in the 
prices of poultry. fruit and vegetables. 
But only a government in which the 
Socialist Party, if not itself governing 
the country, is at least the senior 1n- 
stead of as at present the junior partner 
in a coalition, will be able to exert the 
pressure necessary to secure from the 
peasantry and from abroad proper sup- 
plies of milk, fats and meat 
which the 
to pay. 


at prices 


workers can be expected 


THE COMMUNIST STORY that 
hard-headed businessmen expected to 
get Marshall Plan goods without pay- 
ment is, of course, silly. There is often 
difficulty in paying immediately for an 
enormous quantity of a specific raw 
material suddenly put on the Austrian 
market by American suppliers. To give 
the manufacturers a chance to. start 
selling the manufactured product be- 
fore payment is due, the Marshall Plan- 
ners now accept a simple, interest-free 
acknowledgement of indebtedness for 
two months, after which the usual 
interest-bearing «instruments of pay- 
ment is used. How little difficulty Aus- 
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RED SHRINE IN VIENNA 
A Luxury Worth 153,000,000 Schillings 
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AUSTRIAN ECONOMIC RECOVERY IN 1948 
1937-100 
150 = 7 150 
130 vs 130 
110 CAPITAL GOODS —-—_;-____ 110 
| 
PREWAR LEVEL 
pacer eee 
90 9 90 
4 
70 - —+-—-—---| 70 
5 . CONSUMER GOODS 
- Soni Ve ee ; 
JAN. MARCH APRIL MAY JUNE JULY 
graphic syndicate nyc. 
In July, 48, the index of total industrial production of Austria 
had reached 98°. of prewar. Capital goods were up to 145% 
while consumer goods lay behind with 61°%. 
Source: Arbeit und Wirtschaft. Vianna. 




















tria has in trading with the West (her 
special machinery now comes irom 
Britain and Switzerland instead of as 
before from Germany) is shown by the 


fact that she now has the biggest 
volume of trade with the following 
countries in the following sequence: 
Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Britain, Poland and _ the 
United States. 

Since Christmas prices have fallen 


rapidly, largely as a result of the in- 
tensive Socialist campaign against 
profiteering. The process started even 
before Christmas, when the Socialists 
secured Government approval for the 
infliction of severe penalties on profi- 
teers, while they plastered the city with 
their “Fight with the 
Don’t buy from price-forc- 
Even more effective was the cut 
in. the Vienna cooperative store prices, 
from five to fifteen percent, for such 
foodstuffs as tea, coffee, cocoa and 
chocolate, as well as for household ar- 
ticles. Since everyone is free to buy 
at. these Socialist-run Co-ops, which are 
established all over Vienna, other shops 
were forced to follow, and week by 
week prices for such goods have con- 
tinued to drop, A similar cut in prices 
for printed cotton goods, bedding and 
women’s shoes and stockings occurred 
more recently. 

The January report of the Institute 
for Economic Statistics gives an 
couraging and incontestable picture of 
The differ- 
cost of living (based 


simple 
Socialists! 


poster: 


ers!” 


en- 


Austria’s steady progress. 
enee between the 
on. official prices) and wages dropped 
during 1948 from 17 to 15.1 
but a concurrent drop of 79 percent in 
black market food meant that the pur- 


percent, 


chasin power of the workers wages 
really increased a good deal more than 
those figures reveal. Industrial output 
rose by 47 percent between October 


1947 and October 1948, individual out- 
33 percent. Agricul- 
improved only slightly but 
increased by 10 to 
Unemployment never rose 
above the low figure of 3 percent. Ex- 


put increasing by 
tural output 
milk production 
15 percent. 


ports incre ased during the year by 
54 percent, and in October rose to 
60 pereent of the 1937 figuse. A con- 


siderably increased note circulation due 
fo the extension of credit and the re- 


lease of balances temporarily frozen in 
connection with the currency conver- 
sion had, thanks to price controls, no 
effect on prices or wages, the former 
showing ‘now a slow but steady ten- 
dency to fall, with wages stable. 

ALL IS NOT WELL in Austria. How 
can it be with so much of its industrial 
plant, and nearly all its “liquid gold”— 
the vast oilfields at Zistersdorf and 
elsewhere — seized and being worked 
by the Russians for their own profit, 
while the heavy burden of occupation 
costs remains. Tle Americans pay their 
Britain has been 
meeting her occupation costs recently 
out of the balance of suins supplied in 
the past by the Unfortu- 
nately there is little doubt that she will 
shortly make demands on the 
Austrian exchequer. Russia has, of 
course, taken the lion’s share of occu- 
pation costs throughout and released 
the fewest requisitioned hotels, hospi- 
tals and private-houses. Last year Aus- 
tria had to find 153,000,000 schillings 
to pay for the Juxury of continued oe- 
cupation by her “lberators.” The 
4,788,000 schillings she has had to hand 
over since the beginning would, the 
Socialists claim, have paid for the con- 
struction of 65,000 workers’ homes. It 
is small consolation for her to be as- 
sured by her non-paying guests that 
being held in the tutelage of four Great 
Powers saves her the cost of an Army 


own way in dollars. 


Austrians. 


fresh 


of her own—which she is not allowed 
to possess. 
All is not well with the Socialist 


Party. How could it be with the restrie- 


tions and limitations imposed By the 

presence of Russia as,one of the oc- 

cupying powers and all the conse- 
3 


arising out of this. But as long 
its short- 
ener- 
is, as 


quences 
as the party is as conscious of 
comings, ¢ self-critical and as 
seeking remedies as it 
filled 
Socialist progress and the will to vic- 
tory as it is, its comrades outside Aus- 
tria have no cause to worry. They can 
rest assured that the party today up- 
holds every one of the high ideals of 
Adler, Bauer and Seitz which made it 
a model among progressive and aggres- 
sive Socialist movements throughout 
the world. 


getic in 


long as it is with the spirit of 


ay -. 
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MAJORITY of the people in the 
A Missouri Valley now think the 

present Congress will write a 
Missouri Valley Authority into the na- 
tion’s lawbooks. The MVA bill spon- 
sored by Senators Murray, Humphrey, 
and Gillette stands a better than even 
chance of passing, despite the priority 
given by the Administration to Co- 
lumbia River development. 

If MVA does become law, it will be 
the largest and possibly the most far- 
reaching development program ever 
“sponsored by the Federal Government 

a long range and thoroughly planned 
program of ‘general and continuing 
economic betterment Through plan- 
ning and coordination, MVA can create 
a new inland Empire that will become 
a source of pride and economic strength 
to the under-dog masses of the Valley 
and to the nation as a whole. In addi- 
tion, it will put an end to the unsuc- 
cessful shot-gun marriage of the Army 
Engineers Corp and the Bureau of 
Reclamation which gave birth to the 
so-called Pick-Sloan plan for Missouri 
Valley development 

The ramifications of MVA are some 
what breath-taking It can irrigate 
eight to ten million acres of arid land. 
According to Federal Power Com- 
mission Engince! it can liberate 25 
billion kilowatt hours of prime electric 
current a yeal Its soil conservation 
programs, to check annual erosion and 
migration of millions of tons of valu- 
able top soil, are badly needed now and 
will still be needed 100 years from 
now. MVA’s vast tree-planting pro- 
gram will enable the valley to catch 
up with and finally offset the increas- 
ing havoc that results from rapidly 
vanishing timber resource 

The MVA bill plans complete flood 
protection, better use of soil, more gen- 
eral an 1 initation, and lar; 


increase i and wild life. It pro 
vides for park playgrounds, and 
millions of act of mountain recrea- 
tion area 1 Navigation chan 
nel that y fi run 1,800 mil 
back into 

important 

and abut 

can po 
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THE WESTERN PHOSPHATE 
at the h itt te M 


becon 
lizer t 
These be 

f all t 
in the 
memb«e 
phosp! 
figure alon 

The valk 
oil. Hundred rf illion of ton 
anthfacite and mi-bituminous coa 
underlie eastern Montana, the Dakot: 
and Wyoming. Vast oil shale deposits 
are in Colorado. Under new process 
being developed, these resources give 
every promise of soon furnishing oils, 
gases, and possibly plastic 

It is also quite possible that MVA 
can put an end to the perennial do- 
mestic shortage of manganese, since 
vast beds of low grade manganese ore 
have been uncovered near Pierre, 
South Dakota. Half a dozen other mine 
and quarry products appear to exist in 
Sufficient abundance to reduce the 
mecessity of national stock piling by 
importation. 

These, in short, are the outlines of 
MVA, first presented by Senator Mur- 


The Rivers: Ourt 
MVA and the Inland Empire 


By Jerome G. Locke 


Member, Regional Committee for MVA 


JAMES MURRAY 
Millions ... Could Have been Saved 


ray in August, 1944. Had it been 
passed then, Congress could have saved 
millions of dollars. But as soon as 
Senator Murray introduced the bill, 
the Tories applied political pressure of 
all kinds, and the result was the Pick 
Sloan plan. 

Blazoned throughout the nation by 
the ultra-conservative press as “a 
new conception for full valley devel- 
opment,” Pick-Sloan is actually a 
hasty and half-hearted merger of two 
small-scale and contradictory pro- 
grams of 1933 vintage. 


* . 


THE PICK PLAN, sponsored by th« 
Army Engineers, is designed to control 
floods along the lower reaches the 
Missouri, and to build a flowing nine- 
foot deep navigation channel from the 
river mouth to Sioux City, Iowa—a 
The Army 
engineers were not concerned with 


distance of 770 river miles 


future development in the upper two- 
thirds of the Valley. They seemed to 
assume that little more would be done 
extend irrigation in those arid 
on Thus they apparently ignor 
the fact that all irrigation consums 
wate! 


} 


For when water is diverted from a 


stream and spread on a parched field, 
nywhere from a quarter to three 
yuarters of the diverted nevei 
back to the stream. For instance, 
ation of ten million acres of land 
on the average, consume about 

million acre feet of water a 

(An acre foot is the amount of 
er needed to cover one acre one 
root aeep.) 

In following this line of thought, 
the Army Encineers under the Pick 
paid little attention to flood preven- 
tion, much of which can be accom- 
plished by increasing water consump- 
tion in the Upper Valley. Such con- 
sumption would sharply reduce the 
flow to be controlled at the lower 
river, 

The Pick plan did not think of de- 
creasing the torrential stream already 
going into a jug that is in constant 
danger of overflow. Instead, it pro- 
posed enlarging the stream and then 
building a set of double-bank levees 
from Sioux City to the river mouth. 
The levees would preserve a part of 
the lower valley from the floods. 

* a“ > 

THE SLOAN PLAN, under the 
Bureau of Reclamation, was not a plan 
for full Missouri Valley development 
either. Nor was it even a plan for 
maximum eXtension of irrigation in the 


Valley's arid regions. What the Sloan 
plan proposed was to furnish addi- 
tional water to about 750,000 acres of 
land, now under insufficient supply, 
and to bring an additional four and a 
half million acres of land under irriga- 
tion for the first time. 

Unlike the Corps of Engineers, which 
made no mention of hydro-electric 
power in its initial plan, the Bureau of 
Reclamation did propose ‘some _ inci- 
dental power development in connec- 
tion with a few of the 90 reservoirs 
and dams it proposed to create. 

These plans were, and still are, 
conflicting, antagonistic, and impos- 
sible of complete fulfillment. More 
exhaustive engineering studies now 
show that under the normal rainfall 
conditions, there will not be enough 
water in the Missouri River from 

Yankton, S. D., to Herman, Mo., to 
carry out both plans. 

If the flowing nine-foot deep naviga- 
tion channel of the Pick Plan is to ba 
maintained; only enough water for 
three million acres of irrigation will 
remain. Conversely, if only the four 
and a half million acres scheduled for 
irrigation under the Sloan plan—and 
representing less than half the valley's 
potential—is to be served, there cannot 
be a nine-foot deep flowing channel. 

Of course, in such a situation, the 
two government agencies quarreled 
openly and _ vociferously. With the 
threat of the Murray bill and the 
ensuing merger, the bickering has sub- 
sided. But antagonism and ill feeling 
between the two agencies still exists. 

, x 

THE ARMY ENGINEERS naturally 
had more political strength during the 
period of reaction leading up to the 
last election. Thus the Pick end of the 
plan, with more money to spend and 
more “influence” behind it, has started 
everal major projects. Unfortunately, 
most of these have the primary pur- 
pose of supplying water to the Lowe) 
Valley navigation channel—90 percent 
of it Upper Valley irrigation water. 
This only operates toward wrecking 
chances for full Valley development in 
the future 

Although the vision behind its pro- 
jects has been largely in the right di- 
rection, the Sloan end has made even 
less progre The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has been harried by uncertainty 
of appropriations, fear of offending 

nary elemen narrow and re- 

legal authority, and the inter- 

ference of Congressional friends of the 
power trust. 

Despite reams of gaudy propaganda 
abont “what we are going to do,” the 
Pick-Sloan plan has made little prog 
ress toward real Valley development. 
The much touted plan thus becomes 
much like Hitler's ersatz bread, which 
was three-fourths sawdust. 

In the meantime, great masses of 


Missouri Valley people are no longer 
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JEROME G. LOCKE has spent al- 
most twenty-five years specializing 
in irrigation and western develop- 
ment work. Two of those years were 
spent with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion when it was first organized. A 
Captain of Engineers in World War 
I, Col. Locke was the Army’s Chief 
Engineer in charge of design and 
construction during the last war. 
Although he served sixteen months 
as Montana manager of the Civilian 
Production Administration, he has 
spent most of the last four years 
attempting to help promote an MVA 
for the Missouri Valley. 
XY 
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content to continue under “boom and 
bust” conditions. Except for small 
portions of Iowa and Missouri, the 
Valley has, from the beginning, sub. 
sisted on an’agrarian economy. Ther 
is little industrialization. Much of 
area is sparsely settled. The 
two-thifds of the valley is \i-ari 
and subject to prolonged periods of 
drought; the lower valley is 
humid and too frequently the 

of devastating floods. 


NO SUBSTANTIAL ECONOMIC x. 
vancement has been made by tlh 
Missouri Valley in the last 25 years 
Its people, particularly the small farm- 
ers, workers, independent professionals 
and small businessmen, are horrified a 
the thought of another 1930-1940 de- 
pression. Nor do they relish again be- 
coming wards of national charity and 
recipients of the dole, as full half the 
population of large areas then di 
They want to develop the raw 
potentially rich area they have adopted 
as a homeland. 

Such a project is clearly bevond 
private purses. It cannot be sct up by 
ten individual states. It must have the 
blessing and-assistance of the Federe 
Government. 

There is no merit in the recently 
raised cry “Missouri Valley people 
don’t want MVA.” They want better 
ment, a betterment that will be appli 
to all, not to a handful of te 
of natural resources. MVA s} 
betterment, and spells doon 
thoughts of further’ tightening 
colonial status of the Missouri Vaile 
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and ED BY HOURS of torrential rains 
small re days of rapidly melting snows, 
_ the the rivers of western New Eng- 
sub- #jand roared over their banks early last 
There New Years’ eve in the worst flood. in 
u a decade. 
upper The industrial city of North Adams 
x was isolated by the rain-swollen Hoosac 
River. Ali highways out of Pittsfield 
: were flooded. In Great Barrington, 
teu where roads were a foot under water, 
the Housatonic rose two feet higher 
wi than in the great floods of 1938. Air- 
~ © Braid sirens soundcd in the night to 
& warn residents of the Westfield River 
~~ valley to evacuate their homes. West- 
a field, a town of 20,090, was cut off from 
a the world. Water pollution was feared 
me in Lee and Stockbridge, and typhoid 
iA b serum was rushed to the area. Only 
ye the miracle of a sudden frost, which 
If the changed the rain to harmless snow, pre- 
.2 vented a major disaster. 
an When the rivers subsided and the 


Jopted dreary work of reconstruction slowly 
began, the citizens of westérn New 

evond Meengland counted four dead and over 
un by (ga thousand homeless. The idyllic Berk- 
at the Meshire Festival towns of the Housatonic 
‘ederal Valley were covered with silt and 
rubble. In one sti€ct in North Adams, 

ently rocks and dirt were piled six feet high. 

people #The total cost to Berkshire County 





bette- Malone was over two million dollars. 
ypplied HRThe floods left death, misery and de- 
1011! struction. 

ls su 

to al THE FLOODS ALSO left an aroused 
g t citizenry determined that it ouldn’t 
Vaile lappen again. In 1936 and 1938, when 


treatest Resource 


TVA for New Englan 


By William E. Leuchterbera 


Action 


Boston Director, Americans for Democratic 


far worse floods had hit New England, 
efforts at flood control were damned as 
government paternalism and a reflec- 
tion on Yankee ingenuity. The em- 
battled Vermont farmers regarded the 
attempts of the Army Engineers to 
dam the West River valley as a foreign 
invasion by a hostile power. When a 
four-state fiood control compact was 
drafted in 1937, three utility company 
attorneys wrote a provision into the 
agreement to end federal power con- 
trol. An alert Congress preserved our 
federal power policy by killing the 
compact, but as a result New England 
got neither flood control nor power. 

Muck has happened in New Eng- 
land s*nce 1938. One important mill 
after another kas been moved to the 
South becauce of the dearth of power 
in New England as well as the quest 
for chcan labor ‘n the Carolinas. The 
power famine was so severe a year 
ago that naval vessels from Pearl 
Harbor were anchored off the Maine 
coast to generate enough electricity 
to light the towns. Unemployment 
compensation claims in New Eng- 
land have soared 52° in the past 
year. In any m'l'town in the Merri- 
mack valley, you can hear men talk- 
ing anxiously about layoffs at the 
plant or whether another factory will 
move away. As Seymour Harris's 
survey dolefully concluded: “New 
England is not developing new in- 
dustries rapidly enough to take the 
place of tottering ones.” : 

The moral is obvious enough. The 
same rivers that were flooding towns 
in. Massachusetts and Vermont on New 
Year’s eve should be harnessed to pro- 
vide the cheap power to keep New 
England’s factories going. Since flood 
control legislation was clearly impera- 
tive, this problem was tackled first. 

THE NORTH ADAMS Transcript 
urged communities in the Hoosac ~wal- 
ley, where there have been four serious 
floods in the last 21 years, to demand 
a Hoosac valley flood contrel authority. 
Mayor James Bowe of Adams and his 



























































































































































































































MRRIS DAM: The Beginning 
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board of selectmen demanded a _ re- 
study of the $14,000,000 flood control 
project which had been shelved just 
two vears.ago as unjustified. 

The Boston Herald typified press re- 
action in blaming the floods on “finan- 
cial niggardliness” and “the lack of an 
interstate compact” on flood .control 
Three weeks later, Governor Paul 
Dever asked the Massachusetts state 
legislature for a two million dollar 
grant for flood relief in the Hoosae and 
Iiousatonic valleys, and then took off 
for Washington to request federal flood 
control action. 

Even more important, the states of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont 
and New Hampshire signed a Con- 
necticut Hiver flood control pact, 
while the states of New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts reached a similar 
agreement io curb the Merrimack. 
Unfortunately, the new flood con- 
trol compacts once more play into the 
hands of the private power interests, 
but the good faith of the respective 
state administrations cannot be ques- 
tioned, and the compacts are expect- 
ed to be rewr‘tten with more atten- 
tion to future power sites. 

If the rapid action on flood control 
was a notable development in a region 
that had traditionally accepted floods 
resignedly, the change in attitude on 
public power has been even more 
striking. 

IN A SPECIAL MESSAGE to the 
Vermont legislature, Republican Gov- 
ernor Ernest Gibson asked for the 
creation of a State Power Authority 
“with power to build generating plants, 
transmission lines, to buy and_ sell 
electricity, and to issue bonds and se- 
cure capital.” 

In New Hampshire, State Representa 
tive George D. Angus of Claremont 
introduced a bill carly in January to 
establish a New Hampshire Power 
Authority “to prevent power trusts 
from further use of water power re 
When Senator Eugene S 
Daniell, Jr., of Franklin, N. H., attacked 
the Manchester 


sources.” 


Morning Union as a 
spokesman for the private utilities, the 
conservative editor hotly replied that 
‘we have repeatedly attacked the elec 
tric power utilities—in this case the 
Bellows Falls Hydroelectric Corpora 
tion and the New England System 
for their wantonness in seeking to 
devastate the rich farm lanc 
Connecticut River.” 

In Holyoke, Francis King, director of 
the Municipal Gas and Electric Depart- 
ment, found n J 


adherents in his fight 
against the private utilities for contro} 
of the power site on the Connecticut, 
notably - industrialist Roger Putnam, 
former Mayor of Springfield. 


« of 
NOR ARE FLOOD CONTROL and 
power the only issues. Timber land 


have been badly overcut, leaving deso- 
late stretches of land in Northern New 
England, where little brooks become 
swollen creeks, opening gullies and 
causing downstream floods in the major 
river valleys. Stream pollution com- 
pletely spoils the beautiful Connecticut 
as a recreation center, and people in 
such large milltowns as Lowell and 
Lawrence are without adequate recre- 
ational facilities because the Meirri- 
mack, the lovely stream of Thoreau’s 
voyage, has been turned into an open 
sewer for industrial wastes. Fishermen 
are bitter over the disappearance of 
the shad from the upper Connecticut, 
while salmon runs on the Merrimack 
are a thing of the past. 


The idea of multi-purpose river val- 
ley development, the TVA approach to 
floods and power and erosion, which 
had once been spurned as Government 
boondoggling, is receiving serious con- 
sideration in New England today for 
the first time. 

On January 3, Rep. Thomas J. Lane 
of Lawrence introduced H.R. 463 to 
create a Merrimack Valley Authority. 
At least one bill will be introduced 
this month to establish a Connecticut 
Valley Authority. 





MARGARET SMITH 
Harness the Tides 


Even Republican Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, who led the fight against 
the St. Lawrence seaway in the 80th 
Consress, has introduced a bill, S. 
353, “to provide for a comprehensive 
survey to promote the development 
of hydroelectric power, flood control, 
and other improveiment on ihe Merri- 
mack and Connecticut rivers and 
such other rivers in the New Eng- 
land siates where improvements are 
feasible.” 

While New England projects for spe- 
cific valley authorities will continue t 
be pushed because, requiring less funds 
they are more feasible politically, the 
ultimate England is 
an over-all regional authority. More- 
over, a New England authority would 
ultimately have to be concerned with 


solution for New 


more basic econamic changes in re- 
uli the New England economy than 


s the TVA, which has been concerned 
with a relatively undeveloped region 
vhere water resources are much more 


portant than in New England today. 


« 


JULIUS A. KRUG, Secretary of the 


Interior, went even further in 9 news 
conference in New York on February 
2, suggesting a federal power authority 


for New York State and New ’England, 
based on the development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. Asserting that such 
a Northeastern Authority “would be as 
favorable from the viewpoint of cost 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority,” 
Krug declared that Truman, who has 
come out flatly for a Columbia Valley 
Authority, will follow a policy of power 
distribution on a regional rather than 
state basis. 

On April 21-23 in Washington, D. C., 
interest in regional planning in New 
Englend will be crystallized for the 
first time when delegates from six New 
England states to the first nationa] con- 
ference on river valley development 
meet to plan the creation of a New 
England committee on regional plan- 
ning. 
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ertrand Russell: Doubting Empiricist 


Reviewed by CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


By Bertrand Russell. the universe affects him. 
524 pages. $5.00. 





HUMAN KNOWLEDGE: Its 
New York: 


Scope and Limits. 
Simon & Schuster. 


Knowledge 
to this extent is inescapably anthropo- 
centric, but despite all these limitations . 
how does man arrive at knowledge con- 
cerning the universe? What is the re- 
lation of science to the crude material 
of experience? Inferences are valid be- 
cause the world outside is not a mere 


clusions and indicates the full natu 
of his argument. What he has beg 
contending all along is that knowledgs 
cannot be given any final pr =C1sion, 
But if all knowledge is more or } 
doubtful, then the conce; 

tain knowledge” enters in, 

have to determine is the degre: 


that portion of the literate public which is interested in philosophical analysis, 
Human Knowledge contains a number of sections which only a trained student 
of philosophy can read with any degree of enjoyment and profit. Nevertheless, 
Bertrand Russell possesses a style so clear and persuasive that he brilliantly clarifies 
many issues which are usually presented in a forbidding technical jargon. Through- 


T isso NOT DESIGNED primarily for professional fhilosophers but for 


out he convincingly develops the cen- 
tral belief that philosophy, far from 
losing itself in the pursuit of terribly 
abstract, esoteric pursuits, deals with 
problems of vital concern to the general 
What he 
to investigate is of paramount impor- 


educated public undertake 
tance: How can human beings know 
what they know about the world they 
live in? To w uch knowl- 
much of the 
derive come 


hat extent is 
edge illusory, and how 
knowledge we through 
channels other than through the senses? 
Thus he conducts a detailed inquiry 
into the meaning of 
“truth,” 
edge,” “causality,” 
“perception.” 


uch pivotal terms 
as “belief,” “fact,” “knowl- 
“induction,” and 
If we closely follow the 
thread of his argument, we find that 
the boundary lines we had assumed as 
fixed in our universe of discourse be- 
come vague and uncertain, and we be- 
come increasingly doubtful of much 
that we had hitherto taken for granted. 
Yet even when Russell has tracked 
down the quest to its ultimate lair, he 
is by no means convinced that he has 
solved the problem of human knowl- 
edge. 

The book has a definite plot and 
principle of progression. Part One is 
levoted to describing some of the main 
features of the universe which scientific 
analysis ha Part Two, 
problem of lan- 
attempts to make clear the 
meaning of such terms as “fact” and 
“truth.” Part Three, which deals with 
science and perception, seeks to dis- 
tinguish between data and inferences. 
Part Four treats of scientific concepts 
and analyses such fundamental con- 
cepts as physical space, historical time, 
and causal laws. Part Five examines 
the nature of probability. The last part 
tries to discover what are the basic as- 
sumptions, anterior to experience, 
which are necessary before we can 
infer laws from a bundle of data, and 
then know that these assumptions are 
valid. Russell is driven to the embar-~ 
rassing conclusion, derived from the 
logic of probability, that scientific in- 
ference requires for its validation prin- 
ciples which experience cannot even 
render probable. The point of the whole 
brilliant undertaking is to demonstrate 
that the concept of “knowledge” we 


made probable 
concerned with the 
guage, 


rely on so confidently is not as precise 

and definite as we |} 
EACH CHAPTER OFFERS 

rewarding ir hts and illumi 

In the ve 

there is tl 


ferences bety 

knowledg« ‘ re! 
between the private and public func- 
tion of language. After considering the 
world of physics, Russell turns to a con- 
sideration of biological evolution, try- 
ing to purify it of all its ethical adul- 
terations, interpreting it, as distin- 
guished from mere change, 
ing complexity and _ heterogeneity. 
Strictly naturalistic in his outlook, he 
accepts the theory of biological con- 


as increas- 


tinuity and sees no reason why a living 


body cannot be produced artifically. 
There is no reason to suppose,” he 
ays, iving matter subject to any laws 
ther than those to which inanimate 

itte l 


reason to think that everything in the 


ubject, and considerable 


theoreti- 
cally explicable in terms of physics and 


behavior of living matter is 
chemistry.” And in grappling with the 
difficult problem of the relation of mind 
and matter, Russell assumes that 
throughout the process from sense 
organ to muscle, there is an unbroken 
chain of purely physical causation. 
Russell, however, refuses to accept 
the limitations set on psychology by 
certain philosophers, namely, that 
knowledge concerning man can only be 
gained by studying his behavior in the 
same way as we study animal behavior, 
and that introspective knowledge is 
therefore to be rejected. Russell in- 
ists that there are many kinds of 
events which he is in a position to ob- 
serve when they happen to him, but 
not when they happen to anyone else. 
By a process of analogy, based on in- 
ference and not direct observation, he 
led to believe that other people have 
experiences similar to his. Psychology 
justified in dealing 
cientifically with private facts, and 


is consequently 


with the private aspects of data which. 
public. If 
there is knowledge of private data (and 


ymimon sense regards as 
it is difficult to draw a precise dis- 
tinction between public and private 
lata), there is no reason why there 
hould not be a science of such private 
data. Thus we are brought back to the 
initial question: what do we know and 
how do we know it? Science answers 
the first question for us well enough, 
but psychology comes to grips with the 
more elusive and puzzling second gues- 
tion, and endeavors to show how each 
of us, a private universe, separated 
from the past not only spatially but 
also temporally, can mirror the uni- 
verse by the present contents of his 
mind. 

It is impossible in the restricted com- 
pass of a review to do more than barely 
uggest the wealth and variety of fas- 
cinating material to be found in this 
book. Problems spring up on every 
e, yet these problems, to- 
vith their 


olution, 


+} ? 
tner pa 


ractically o1 retically 


I le to verify them by a process of 
complete enumeration. 
* * 
SINCE MAN IS AN integral part of 
the universe, whatever description he 
gives of it is dependent upon the way 


chaos of fortuitious events; there is 
causal interconnectedness, and that is 
why our “private” experiences lead to 
the “public” experiences of science. 
assertions’ of 


cience even when these are not veri- 


But why believe the 
fied by present’ perception? For per- 
ception does not give us much and the 
inferences by which we move from the 
perceived to the unperceived facts are 
often suspect and unreliable. Even in 
normal perception, Russell contends, 
interpretation inevitably plays a con- 
siderable role, and it may often mis- 
lead us. That is why he maintains that 
sensations are the sole data for physics, 
and why he sees no way out of Hume’s 
skepticism. Though the solipsist argu- 
ment cannot be disproved by deductive 
log, it is psychologically impossible to 
believe in solipsism. Russell forthright- 
ly declares: “Whatever anybody, even 
I myself, may argue to the contrary, 
I shall continue to believe that I am 
not the whole universe, and in this 
everyone will in fact agree with me, 
if I am right in my conviction that 
other people exist.” Once the principle 
of inference is granted, it is then pos- 
ible to argue validly from the exist- 
ence of certain events to the existence 
of others—and that is all that is neces- 
ary. 

Throughout, Russell accepts as valid 
any inference derived from the ac- 
cepted body of scientific theory. His 
faith in the scientific method remains 
unshaken. He knows that science neces- 
sarily starts from generalizations which 
are only approximately true, but there 
is a difference between animal infer- 
ence and scientific inference. He ac- 
cepts the physical theory of perception 
even though this raises a number of 
serious complications. Human Knowl- 
edge should be required reading for all 
those who are convinced that whatever 
else may pass and fade, their truths 
will survive unharmed. For Russell 
discloses what mysteries, unsuspected 
by naive common sense, lurk in the 
simpiest propositions. Even physics 
cannot dispense with certain inferences 
that go beyond the realm of observa- 
tion. Russell shatters the unconscious 
assumptions of common sense with re- 
gard to the solidity and permanence of 
the world of perception. 

In discussing knowledge transcend- 
ng experience, Russell indicates in 
vhat way he believes some modern 
empiricists, particularly the majority 

f gical positivists, have gone wrong 

alyzing the relation of knowledge 

to experience. In order to feel reason- 
people have 

pleasure and 

ve do, we ust resort to 

Such knowledge as we obtain 

by analogy is obviously more or less 
doubtful, but even at that we must 
lepend upon our own theughts and 
feelings for believing that there are 
thoughts and feelings other than our 
own, and that takes us beyond the 
range of physics. 
* * * 


THE FINAL CHAPTER on the limits 
of empiricism sums up Russell’s con- 


tainty to accord any bit of k: 

Russell willingly agrees 

ticular facts that are kni 

inference are known by 

memory, that is to say, 

ence, and to that extent he 

elf with the empiricists. 

argues that we must rely 

not based on experience pri 

which are “known” in a differen C 

from that in which particular facts a 

known. Tough empiricism ha 

far proved less fallible tha 

theories of knowledge, it has its 

of inadequacy, and there is no point in 

closing our eys to this limitation. “h- 

deed, such inadequacies as we have 

seemed to find in empiricism have béen 

discovered by strict adherence toa 

doctrine by which empiricist philosophy 

has been inspired: that all huma 

knowledge is uncertain, inexact, and 

partial. To this doctrine we have nt 

found any limitation whatever.” 
(Charles,I. Glicksberg is a professor 

of English at Brooklyn College.) 





Conversations 
With Clemenceau 


Reviewed by LEWIS A. COSER 

THE TIGER OF FRANCE 
Wythe Williams. New 
Duell Sloan and Pearce. 
315 pages. $4.50. 


Tuis BOOK READS 
script. In fact, the author p: 
Hollywood in mind when 
What would go over bette! 
opening scene, dripping of sentimen- 
talism in which the “Father of Victory” 
visits with his faithful poilus is evoked 
by a soldier of the recent war, or the 
end, when the old man sits lonely @ 
a bench in front of his country hous, 
looking out over the storm-swept dunes! 
One trusts Mr. Williams’ sincere at 
miration for Georges Clemenceau bt 
wonders why he should have waited 
so many years before publishing the 
records of his conversations with him. 
By now the times are certainly ripe for 
something else than a sort of belated 
campaign biography. Mr. Wilhams 
adds very little to our- knowledge # 
Clemenceau, and nothing is gained bY 
simply warming up all the pet biases 
and prejudices that the “Tiger” held 
What is one to make of statements such 
as that on page 299, that int twenties 
Ge rmany was arming France 
so evidentl: 
é glance at 
etary outlays for that 


disarmed” 
the facts as a 
ho Vs. 

Clemenceau may hav a4 
“Father of Victory” but was als? 
the Father of Versailles— that ug? 
offspring has wrought avoc from 
which we still suffer today. Mr. Wi- 
liams is in dead earnést wh e write 
that “at Yalta Georges Clemenceau ¥# 
finally vindicated”; his hero would only 
have growled and chuckled contempt 
ously at so much naivete. 

(Lewis A. Coser is teaching at the 
University of Chicago.) 
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anting 


I thin 


pol 1 


plicit 


tence. 
ld w 
f for 
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Is pos 
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The Naivety of Sean O’Casey 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


ISHFALLEN FARE THEE WELL. By Sean O’Casey. New York. 1949. 
We The Macmillan Company. 396 pages. $4.75. 


HE LABOUR MOVEMENT ISN’T A mourning march to jail house! We are 

















» by the w 
suppose this is? It is part of a 
litical speech uttered on a terrible 
desolate occasion? Or could it be 
p jingoism of a hack pamphleteer? 
wuidn’t you agree that about the last 
pbable guess you might make is that 
s is a critical opinion of a famous 
bywright, an expression of his dis- 
e for a play by a contemporary, 





Da 1 sales 

a4 ven casually in conversation—but re- 
" mbered for more than a score of 
y brs and finally considered fit for 


inting in autobiography? 


T think t lues to what is so ex- 

nees M@aperatingly with Sean O’Casey, 
politics his autobiography, are 

nse Mmeplicit in tt iotation. The invectve 

are Mloose and cact. The sentiment i 

thus HMuseous. Rhetoric is preferred to fact. 
Other #M&d the rhyth of the phrases, the 


gree e of 


le wri , IS appropriate to a 
int ine of melodramatic speech that is 


gar and ineifective 





ave HA man cannot escape his preferences 
been he Janguag 1 which he chooses to 
be press himself reveals his restraints 
PAY Hd excesses, his ‘strength and his im- 
uma) Bence, No writer I can honor today 
and iid write in this way and excuse him- 
© 1 Mi for it, unless he intended it iron- 
lly. Mr. O’'Casey must be aware of 
CUE Tr oe 
s possible, face-saving qualification— 
__ ne does take cover in a vaguely in- 
~ ded, although ubiquitous irony. His 
toviography eschews the conven- 
nal “I” and writes about its subject. 
sell, as Sean Casside. 
ER HIS DEVICE ENABLES the autho 
Bu adopt ar valent attitude toward 
7, Mp younger He calls him a “gaum” 
se id allo self the luxury ol 
19%, } histic privilege. The 
da person ative method also per- 
—_— t ty the earlier Sean, to 
-— i read athy deceptively as a 
yy Bevelist¢ t identification for a 
lagonist. 7 e, I believe, are ille- 
mate te jues in an autobiog 
phy. They l an author to a false 
se of secu behind the novelistic 


tense; but they also allow the crit- 
lreader to detect the immaturities 
d the insufficiencies of the author. 
| Pretending to write about someone 
re ket than himself, Mr. O’Casey must 
es but pure the role of the omniscient 
waited Mpulator. He effaces his editorial 
me and allows the represented self 
. bie hid forth. I submit that had he 
oe fot ® writing “I” as often as he wrote 
‘elated . he would not have credited 
‘iam so with as many fatuous acts and 
ige of ees. Hi 00k would have been 





ed by  DONest directly, but perhaps 
piases “T to rea ility. 

held BY" character he draws of Sean 
ts such #Sce is of an intemperate, senti- 


venties HA, effusiy 
France Pont does } 


Irish Communist. At 
explain in any argu- 





ary tO PM that j made up of clichés, 
budg- BF Me oldest and most hackneyed 
easily roe t my he loves Russia and 
Re Cat! i 1. He writes the way 
the H th radicals in his plays 
= = * fitting for suche a 
at ugY Beacter in long ago time of the 
\ from “& and troubles but out of 
rp. Wir aie in us writer who rep- 
writes atts as being politically 
au Wa BBtistics t, 
Id o0l¥ HR mino, part of this volume of Mr. 
emptt* BPasey's 2) four-volumed auto- 
Baphy (and more to come) is con- 

at tht Bitned With | 


s friendships with Lady 
MY, Yeats,.Stephens and A. E. 
: likes all but A. E., yet he talks of 


om 12, 1949 












» 


climbing a high hill, a desperately steep, high hill through fire and venomous 
opposition. All those who were highest up have dropped to death; lower 
mn, most of the climbers have dropped to death; lower still, many will drop to 
th; but just beneath these is the invincible vast crowd that will climb to the 
ays made by their dear dead comrades!” 


What sort of an excerpt do 


them with a gossipy back-biting air 
that is embarrassing. Only a cultural 
snob would be disappointed and dis- 
gusted to learn that Yeats and A. E. 
read “Blood and Thunder tales.” And 
only a man who nurses a grudge could 
keep alive for a quarter-of-a-century 
some of the slurs and _ backbitings 
of a group of writers he once knew. 
This might be ignored, forgiven as 
eccentricity, if Mr. O’Casey happened 


to recreate for us the society of Irish 
intelligentsia and artists. He fails and 
his failure left me with the feeling 
that he had never understood Yeats, 
had seen Lady Gregory as a fictional 
grande dame and had looked upon the 
others as competition. 
2 


THE PARODIES OF OTHER MEN’S 
styles, especially Joyce’s, have aroused 
considerable comment when previous 
volumes of this long work were re- 


viewed. These free-associating, stream-. 


of-consciousness sections are infrequent 
in Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well. Those 
that are included do not come off; I 
doubt if Mr. O’Casey understands Joyce 
either. He strikes me as having once 
had a great talent and still having a 
great competence. He hates well and 


loves his own maddening, falsely nos- 
talgic anecdotes about the suffering 
he has lived through. Certain scenes— 
the death of his mother, the raid in 
the tenement, Lady Gregory’s ill-fated 
lighting of the acetylene lamp—have 
a vividness, an immediacy, that would 
make the fortune of any writer if 
used consistently. While reading these 
sections of the book, I could set aside 
my aesthetic, political and moral judg- 
ments and revel in the delight of 
what’s-going-to-happen next? 


When the anecdote was finished, I 
was again closeted with an elderly man 
who was romanticizing his youth. 


John Franklin Bardin is the author 
of “Devil Take the Blue Tail Fly.” 








“The most complete and authoritative biography of the founder of the 
Soviet dictatorship yet written.”—Orville Prescott, New York Times. 


LENIN 


A Biography by David Shub 





“The most ambitious and useful 
biography of Lenin to appear thus 
far. It is solidly factual, vividly 
written, full of ‘human interest’ 
touches, fascinating ...a book 
which will be of immense value 
to all specialists in Russian affairs.” 

Prof. Frederick 


American Historical Review. 


L. Schuman, 


“The Master-key to the Russian enigma. ... The book you must read if you want to know what Com- 





munism is.”—Saturday Review of Literature. 


“No other book with which I am familiar gives so clear a picture of Lenin’s character and life.” 


“Mr. Shub, who knew Lenin and other Bolsheviks in his early days, has pieced together an out- 
standing biography. His command of the literature and his understanding of Lenin—as man, theoretician, 


and dictator—is impressive.” 


“Shub’s Lenin is the best study of the founder of the Soviet Communist system.”—Yale Review. 


“The most illuminating work on the Russian Revolution and the whole course of Soviet development 


that I have ever read.”—Prof. George S. CBunts, Columbia University. 


“By far the best and the most fully documented biography of Lenin as yet available in any language.” 
—Prof. Michael Karpovich, Harvard University 


Profound, well-documented, and moving. Here is‘a volume that fulfills the oft made claim that it will 


interest both the general reader and the special student.” 


THIRD LARGE PRINTING! 


Doubleday 


Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee—The Book Survey. 


by David Shub is the most consci- 
entious and reliable. It is important 
not only for specialists in Russian 
problems but also for everyone an- 
xious to understand world politics 
today.”—Prof. Waldemar Gurian, 
Review of Politics, Notre Dame 


University. 


“Of all biographies of Lenin, that 


—William C. Bullitt. 


—Foreign Affairs. 


$5.00 
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Reviewed by ROBERT SHAPLEWN 


EW DII TIO 10. Edited by 
Jam Le Gl n. New Yo New 
Directions. 512 pages. Illustrated 
$4.50. 


One READS THE NEW DIREC- 


TIONS’ annual anthology k for the 
electior than for i and portent 
Does Kafka wax and Sartre wane? I 


world with- 
time to face 


earch for the meaning 


capism the answer to a 


out hope, or is it the 


eality and to 


f meaning? In general, how is the 


iterar’ eather and from which direc- 


tion does the wind blow 


And, as annually, the omens are un- 


rtain, the cards contradictory and the 
tars cloude 

The reasor re thi 
ent: literary t ‘ measured, not 
1 yeal but in decades; the 
wl Oo 0 ! mental ar ntholo 


P| | » cont bu 


down birds of every species; the selec- 
tion inevitably mirrors the tastes of the 
or, as well the temper of the 


In general, it must be reported that 


the dove returns leafless to the ark; 
firm land is not yet in sight. Chaos 
ithout is reflected in chaos within, 


and the literary 


usual, ju 


renascence remains, a 
t around the corner. 

election in the volume, 
“America the Beautiful” by Mary 
McCarthy, begins as follows: “A visit- 
ing existentialist wanted recently to be 
taken to dinner at a really American 
place. This proposal, natural enough 
in a tourist, disclosed a situation thor- 
oughly unnatural. Unless the visiting 
lady’s object was suffering, there was 
no way of satisfying her demand.” The 
last selection (‘The Mortgaged Heart” 
McCullers) ends: “While 
Time, the endless idiot, runs screaming 
round the world.” In between are 
poe from Peru, France and Italy 


and by fourteen of the younger Amer- 


The opening 


by Carson 


in poet tories by (among others) 
Rosenfeld, Windham, Fiedle1 


, Nemerov, 


“A Humane Center” 


Reviewed by ORDWAY TEAD 
EDUCATION AND THE UNIVER- 
SITY, A Sketch for an “English 
School.” By F. R. Leavis. George 
W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc. New 
York. 171 pages. Price $2.75. 
Atnoucx DERIVING FROM A 


ackground of English experience and 


utlook, this compact volume has much 
to say to American educator This is 
ue not only in general terms but 
ecau the emphasis upon humane 
tudies is i line with the notable 
enaissance of interest in an approach 


rough the humanitic in American 


Here toc 


The author is primarily concerned 


ith making the tudy of literature 


culturally significant experience 
ot in any retrospective sense but as 
filling the ideas of the university as 


clarifier, exponent and enricher of 


the humane tradition. “We have not,” 


iys the author, “to debate whether it 

lo proaucy pecialisis or the ‘edu- 
ited man’ that the university should 
exist. Its essential function involves 


the production of both—though to say 
‘the educated man’ i 


ing. The 


cialists who are in touch with a humane 


perhaps mislead- 


problem is to produce spe- 


entre, and to produce a center for 


them to be in touch with; but this 


nter is not best conceived as a stand- 


d ‘educated man.’ There will be 
educated men’ with various stresses, 
Various tendencies towards specializa- 
tion. There will be —as there happily 

( eciali vho will be cla sifiable 

yuall cducated men’, 

The det ( etho le ibed r 
rit il oO Interest to the college 

cl : t vated by 

iudable d {1 me ul Vi 

ou \ em ( t contemporary 

ne d its} I The discussion 

xv example, of “literary studie of 

ow to tear ting I ot ! 

vilizat minority culture re 

lumi ! ! 1\ ted ht exX- 

teme an ( it ( t ere 

ci \ ( to e col 
ege instructio n “English” transcend 
the philological, textual and pedantic 
will find ammunition hei A lover of 


men and of their literate expressions at 
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their best ha 
trength goes out from him 

Were there 
upon university instruction who be- 
lieved as this author does, the quality 
of education would need to concern us 
less. For what he sees in the ministry 
of higher education is “the active func- 
tion of human intelligence” playing 
upon the cultural tradition, “amid the 
material pressures and dehumanizing 
complications of the modern world,” to 
upply a center and spiritual focus 
where a mature sense of values can be 
applied to the problems of civilization. 

The upshot of this whole statement 
is at once so right, so elevated and so 
practical that I commend it warmly to 
all Americans who want college educa- 
tion in America to be vastly better 
than it Is. 

(Ordway Tead is President of the 
Board of Education in New York City.) 


produced thi tudy; and 


many more embarked 


Chaos in Writing 


Bowles, Paul Goodman and the ubi- 
quitous Robert Payne, a few es 
a stark group of photographs of th 
ruins of Munich. 


says, and 


FOR THIS REVIEWER, the prize of 
the collection is indubitably “The 
Prostitute, her story” in Isaac Rosen- 
feld’s “Alpha and Omega.” Besides wit 
and style, it has a full-bloodedness 
that is consoling in a collection where 
even intensity occasionally seems 
anemic. 

As for the rest, Howard Nemerov’s 
“The Amateurs” richly deserved re- 
printing for those who missed it in 
Furiose. (God knows, no one who read 
it there could possibly have forgotten 
its rather horrible impact.) One won- 
ders whether this story is good, and 
Tennessee Williams’ “Desire and the 
Black Masseur” is bad, because Mr. 
Nemerov does not glory in crucifixion 
as Mr. Williams seems to in cannibal- 


WT ..0+- Se 
vrauuges iS 


” = sesta tee my 
snappisnly a 

(“I have attempted 
to:show some of the disabilities unde 


hich Hollywood works. Are they in- 


ism. Evelyn 


ing on Hollywood 


From Homer to Joyce 


Reviewed by EDWARD FiESS 


THE LIMITS OF ART: Poetry and 
Prose Chosen by Ancient and 
Modern Critics. Collected and 
edited by Huntington Cairns. 
Washington, Bollingen Series 
XII, Pantheon Books, 1948. $6.50. 


Tue LIMITS OF ART is an anthology 
based on an original idea. This fact 
alone should make it a kind of land- 
mark in publishing history. Of the 
dozens of anthologies that pour from 
the presses every season, few show 
more than the desire of a publisher to 
tap a new market or to provide a 
heterogeneous volume in which there 
will be something for everybody with 
the price of the book in his pocket. 
The few anthologies that try to supply 


Balkan Checkerboard 


Reviewed by FELIKS GROSS 


BALKAN POLITICS:  Interna- 
tional Relations in No-Man’s 
Land. By Joseph S. Roucek. 


Stanford University Press. 298 
pages. $3.50. 

A creat AMOUNT of literature 
1944 and 1947, 


which tried to convince public opinion 


was written between 
that the crux of our difficulties with the 


Soviet Union was the fact that we 
simply did not understand Stalin and 
his good and justified intentions. Every- 
thing was “scientifically” 
MikHailovitch 


annexation of vast ter- 


explained 
the murder of General 
as well as the 
ritorie And 
used to explain all that! Social anthro- 


what implements were 


pology and social psychology; where 


this was not enough, Freud and his 


libido was invoked, to say nothing 


about semantics 
Joseph Roucek never belonged to this 


array of learned but naive scholars. As 








far back as 1945, during a lecture tow 
Califor Dr. Roucek warned of 
the dangers which are presently upon 
What seems obvious to us today 


was not obvious back in the days 
of the San Francisco Conference. Now, 
this far-sighted observer of the Balkan 


scene has given us his “Balkan Politics,” 
a volume which possesses the basic 
qualities of its author: a wealth of in- 
formatium und a 
Roucek sees the struggle for political 
power clearly and intelligently, and 
he explains Soviet expansion in the 
Balkans boldly. The domestic policies 
of the Balkan states are reviewed with 
skill and knowledge, and the: factual 
presentation of certain crucial prob- 
lems, like Macedonia and Albania, is 
most informative. The author reminds 
us of the centuries of Turkish rule in 
the Balkans and of the conflicting in- 
terests of Russia, Austria, Germany and 
Italy in this region, and he points out 
that the tragedy of the Balkans is 
a common responsibility of the Great 
Powers as well as of the Balkan peoples. 

The great significance of the Balkans 
in international politics was largely 
inderestimated by the Western Allies 
during the last war. If proper emphasis 
had been put on the solution of the 
3alkan problem, the Western Powers 
would have been now in a better posi- 
tion to counter the moves of the Soviet 
Union, and, perhaps, the chances of 
peace would have been much stronger 
“Balkan Politics” presents the problems 
and points out vividly where the trouble 
zones are. It is an important book for 
all those who wish to understand the 
political } which is the 


Rp wen 
bpaikans. 


92 oat ssroagch 
AcausuiC approacn. 


checkerboard 


(Feliks Gross is a Professor of Soci- 
ology at Brooklyn College.) 
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The fore; 
poetry sections are a valuable cont 


her usual high standard 


tion, and Renato Poggioli’s editg 
alone would invest the Italian 
thology” with importance. But g 
whole, the poetry stands ow 





much less distinction than the pr 
this volume. 

The serious reader is annually 
debted to James Laughlin for 
summary of a year’s creative effor, 
is a pity that the gratitude this 
must be slightly tempered by irri 
at an introduction which, instea 
discussing the selections or, pe 
more important, the omissions, 
vides a sort of pep talk on culture, 
this is a small petulant quibble 
us rest on the gratitude for theg 
sistent endeavor, for the hope it 
vides, and for a book which con 
even one story as good a 





Rosenfeld’s. 


Robert Shaplen is the autho 
“Corner of the World” to be publi 
in May by Knopf. 





the needs of the reader rather than 
publisher assemble materials whid 
either otherwise difficult or expen 
to obtain, or which in their arra 
ment are productive of some new 
sight. This book does doth. 

The languages from which the 
tions in this book of almost 1,400p 
have been drawn include Greek, 
German, the romance tongues (ind 
ing Provengal), Old Norse, and 
course English in its different pet 
The principle of selection has 
simple one: in the words of the 
face, “This work presents. selectial 
prose and poetry that have been! | Old 
by competent critics to touch, in@f, 4... 
way or another, the limits of aH to ; 
that is to ; 
earned superlative praise for val 
reasons. It should be noted tha 
almost all cases the selections 
printed not only in English transla 
but also in the original language. ? 
polylingual anthology must have 
a proofreader’s nightmare. 


Bcquiré 
present 
ment 
ices, 
rr, It 
inisce 




















say, seleciions that | 












O° THR CRITICS of two thou 
vears, the great, the near-gredl, 
the obscure (like Alexander Dyce 


TMiasine Cnwdan (ark vag 
Charles Cowden Clarke) have a 










represented. As might be exp fad 
critics who have been especially 0 ths 








lar, like Saintsbury, or especially 
static, like Swinburne, occur frequ4 
ly, but the total number of seled 
makes this fact insignificant. The 
cisms, by the way, are almost all! 
since the purpose of the volime® 
present the original materials, ¥ 
range from Homer to Joyce. 

Obviously the line had to be o@ 
somewhere in such an_ entell 
Therefore, let no one be dismayet 
the modern Scandinavian or the 54 
lanruages are unrepresé nted: af 
may be disappointed to find his! 
work excluded, although he has # 
himself provided the necess4 
criticisms. 

The general reader may be petp® 
to find Shakespeare in Elizabe 
spelling or to discover that the Glos 
does not quite meet his needs ” Hiterna) 

Chaucer and Burns. if este 
person who reads French may be 
appointed to find Proust represé 
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only in C. K. Scott-Moncri ff's Engaget the 
Yet these are only mino! flaws —- 
anthology that presents a vast me 
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care and catholic taste ar¢ 
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Edward Fiess *s doing cradual® Ct 
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| McCrea and Alexis Smith in 
cene from Warner's “South of 
St. Louis.” 










HOW WE RUN 


e 





Two Blind Mice is the say-it- 
sheeaith-a-smile picture of Washing- 


Utah 


bureaucracy. (Two Blind Mice. 


‘MCE Samuel Spewack. Staged by 
XpeM® author. Presented by Archer 















arrag™me and Harrison Woodhull. At 
ne Cort Theatre.) Actually, it is 

orse-laugh at the way in which 
- how of authority gets every- 


fy on the run, so that even a 
au abolished four years ago 


‘k, L@@Mtinues merrily to function. 
i he BMH is, if you insist, the 
eau of Medicinal Herbs; but 


acquires a lot more initials, plus 


presentatives of the State De- 
ment and the three armed 
vices, before the evening is 







ap 


two old ladies 
in 


is run by 
iniscent of the 


ect 
Arsenic 















ne pair 

a 1 Old Lace, except that thes« 
»” Mge herbal drinks to facilitate 
1a to stop, the digestive proc 
hat ies. There is also a nephew by 
r vagptriage, to preserve the old la- 
| thts: befuddle the government 
. ntative nad recal l hi 
ran evening, not ) satire 
age. WM government ways a broad 
lave cature. Le profound than 
ane; not fundamental, but 

Doi the prac 

thou™@ Joking nephxe vho. play 
reat é miles a bit too com 
pig n the other hand, Jan 
S anger is coarsely stri 

abel Paige. as one of the 
handles well a part 

a boon to its. player. The 

cially @° Of the play is swift; the sur 
‘ame Str amusing, with many 
frequé ferting bits, like the long file 
seled Negroes from the church, wh« 


) 


The da#toe past the officers, and whose 
p al Mgpces rise from the cellar in a 
ime Me e2s hymn that drowns out 
i Investigating Senator. Two 
ils, md Mice is an amusing trifle 

Hoover might use in his re- 







on gover rnment waste. 


Joseph T. Shipley. 


BROODING BEAUTY 







pa pres ented by New Stages, 
P Bleecker Street). 


ad: ere is a deep and brooding 

he in the movement of Blood 
J d (by Federico Garcia | 
nas Ce 


Effectively 












pe All trade unions and fra- 
cS “ @ mal organizations are re- 
urns “tested when planning thea- 
ay be he parties to do so through 


nard Feinman, Manager 
%t the NEW LEADER THE- 
TRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 

t Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 
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ESTHER WILLIAMS portrays 
the owner of a baseball team, in 
the early part of the century, in 
M-G-M’s *‘Take Me Out to the 
Ball Game.” Others in the cast | 
of the Technicolor musical are 
Frank Sinatra, Gene Kelly and 
Betty Garrett, ze 

and sympathetically staged, the 

poem gathers power as it moves. 

Yet the staging and the perform- 

ance—direction by Boris Tuma- 

rin; sets and lighting by Ralph 

Alswang; choreography by Hanya 

Holm—but emphasize that we are 

watching a staged poem, rather 

than a play. 

The grim hold of violent death, 
upon those close to the soil, con- 
strains the persons in this drama, 
only one of whom—violent in lust 
and thrust: Leonardo—is given a 
name. “The Mother” laments the 
loss of husband and son; before 
the evening’s end her other son, 
the bridgegroom, follows his bride 
run off with Leonardo—and meets 
his death. 

There is genuine 
winding wedding 
the bride’s house. The playwright,* 
however —rather than the pro- 
duction—seems at fault, in cloud- 
ing the universality of the theme 
under a personal story. Also, in 
fuddling the symbolism: why he 
brings in a personified moon, to 
lust after human blood, may 
have some Spanish meaning, but 
is not moon-clear at least to. this 
Anglo-Saxon mind. The sum 
total of the evening is an ex- 
perience worth while in the quest 


charm in the 
dance before 


of beauty through sorrow (as 
De Quincey also took its trail), 
but less a dramatic than a poetic 
impulse to feeling. 


Joseph T. Shipley. 


THE WILD WEST 
Diamond Lil (by Mae West; 
presented by Albert H. Rosen and 
Herbert J. Freezer; at the Coronet 


Theatre) is the story of a bad 
girl who made good made 
men, but good! In and above a 
Zowery saloon of the 1890's, she 
trains a bevy of shop-lifters, ships 
sweet young things to the White 
Slave market in Rio, and wrecks 


numerous lives. She dances with 
one lover while she sends a sec- 
ond to kill a third, and a fourth is 
being arrested by the man who 
becomes her fifth. Counting only 
those emphasized in the play. 
All this with a cabaret show, and 
other 
hind the bar — with the swag- 
geringest show-woman that ever 
quickened audience pulses. 
Joseph T. Shipley. 
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merriment in the room be- | 


| “MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN” 


EW FILMS AT ROXY AND PARAMOUNT 





ROXY’S NEW FILM 

“Mother Is a Freshman,” 20tI 
Century-Fox’s Technicolor 
edy, moved into the Roxy Theatr 
yesterday. Starring Loretta Young 
and Van Johnson, the film tell: 
a novel stery of a young widow 
who solves her financial prob- 
lems by winning a scholarship te 
the college where her daughter is 
a sophomore. 

Featured in the film are 
Vallee, Barbara Lawrence 
Betty Lynn. “Mother 
man” was produced by Walte: 
Morosco and directed by Lloyd 
Bacon from a screen play by Mary 
Loos and Richard Sale. 


Rudy 
und 


Is a Fresh- 





RAY MILLAND FILM OPENS 
AT THE PARAMOUNT 

In conjunction with the 
attraction “Alias Nick 
ring Ray Milland, 
Paramount headlines the King 
Cole Trio in person. Featured in 
person is Larry Storch and He- 
lene & Howard. Elliot Lawrence 
and his orchestra are billed as an 
extra added attraction. 


screen 
Beal,” star- 


the New York 


BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
HOLDS SHOW 

The crowds attracted to the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theatre dur- 
ing the first week showing of 
“Cover Up” and “The Girl From 
Manhattan,” the initial New York 
engagements of both pictures, has 
resulted in Manager Gene Plesh- 


ette holding over both features 
for a second week. 

“Cover Up,” a mystery drania, 
co-stars William Bendix, Dennis 
O’Keefe and Barbara Britton. 
Dorothy Lamour, George Mont- 
gomery and Charles Laughton 


share starring honors in the other 
half of the program, “The Girl 
From Manhattan.” 


EXHIBITION TO AID INTER- 
NATIONAL RESCUE WORK 

Artists rescued from Nazi _to- 
talitarianism during the war are 
today helping to rescue artists and 
other victims of Soviet totali- 
tarianism, it was announced by 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, chairman 
of International Rescue, Inc., 103 
Park Ave., New York City. 

“In donating their paintings and 
manuscripts to this exhibition, the 


rescued are becoming the res- 
cuers,”’ Mr. Wood declared at In 
ternational Rescue headquarters. 
He pointed out that artists such 
as Jose Bartoli, Mare Chagall, 
Max Ernst, Theodor Fried, Jac 
ques Lipchitz and Wolfgang Paa- 
len. and writers such as Hans 
Habe, Joseph Kessel, Arthw 
Koestler and Walter Mehring, 


who have contributed representa- 


tive works to the exhibition, were 
themselves helped by Interna- 
tional Rescue when the Germans 


swept into France in 1940. 
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At Embassy 


Newsreel 







A scene from the ‘This Is America” series “Girls in White” featured 
this week at the Embassy 72nd Street, Rockeféller Plaza, 


and Newark 


Theatres. 


On exhibition at the Laurel in D major; Symphony No. 8 in 
Gallery untfl March 10, the en- F major. 
tire collection will be moved to Monday evening, March 14, at 
the Kende Galleries, 119 West 8:45, Grand Ballroom of Hotel 
d7th Street, for sale at public) Plaza. Special concert for mem- 
auction on March 18. Proceeds of | bers of Philharmonic-Symphony 
this sale will be used by Inter | Society. Conductor: Walter Hendl. 
national Rescue to aid Czech, | Overture to “Idomeneo,” Mozart: 


Hungarian 


the 


Europe at a rate of 
Wood stated. 


Mr. 


and other Iron Curtain 
refugees who are 
“Green Frontier” 


) Symphony No. 13 in G major, 
pouring across | Haydn; Siegfried Idyll, Wagner; 
nto Western Suite for Small Orchestra No. 2, 
2,000 a week, Stravinsky (first time by the So- 
ciety); “Emperor” Waltz, Johann 


Strauss. 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


Thursday evening, March 17, at 


8:45, and Friday afternoon, March 
PROGRAMS 18, at 2:30.» Conductor: Bruno 
Walter. Beethoven Cycle (con- 


At Cornegie Hall 


Sunday afternoon, March 13, at 
Conductor: 
Soloist: Erica Morini. 
(continued): 
No. 


2:45. 


Cycle 
“Leonore” 


n 
Bruno Walter. 
Beethoven 
Overture to 
3; Violin Concerto 


J 


lin, 


Walter 
in A major. 


tinued): Symphony No. 4 in B-flat 


rajor; “Triple” Concerto for Vio- 
’Cello and Piano. Soloists: 
ohn Corigliano, Leonard Rose, 
Hendl; Symphony No. 7 
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Labor Schools 


In Germany 





LETTERS | 





Need Support | 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Solidarity 
committee, 303 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y., is heading up a 
campaign to support the new labor 
schools have been founded 
in Germany to take the place of 


which 


BRAM V. MARTIN’S piece en the 
A post-election post mortems, but it still missed the boat. 


Gallup, Roper and Co. had no way of predicting how 


Claims Pollsters Hurt 
GOP, Won for HST 


From HOWARD JACKSON 


pollsters was about as good as most of the 
His general premise 


those destroyed by Hitler. There 
are six of them in the principal is correct—that is, 
cities of Bizonia. They are doing many people would actually go to the polls. 


wonderful work in giving young 
people the training they need for 
trade union work. in small type. There he says “if Gallup 
But. the Committee says. the predicts a 50-50 split in the vote, and 
men and women who are carrying 


on these “Jack everything 


it turns out to be 52-48,” then his per- 
I think 


schools centage of error is 8 percent. 


food, writing materials, books.” 2 percent would be more like it. 
Support a them is cn Paget I think Mr. Martin is dealing out 
quired. This cause will appeal to irrelevant abstractions when he talks 
many—especially to trade union 


of °48 being a “congressional election.” 
Although it is true that local candidates 
helped Truman in many states, Harry 
ran ahead of the local ticket 


members. Those willing to help 


should write to the Committee. 


New York City. 


as well 


Stern Gang Not Terrorist, 
He Says, Telling Why 


From SAMUEL EPSTEIN 


publication I have found it a 


S A CONSTANT READER of you orthwhile I hav 
A great help in vork to sep te truth from propaganda; especially with re 
wd tu the Jewish tuation in Europe. To one who has looked to you for a 
truthful and object »b of reporting, I n not but wonder why you allow your 
correspondent in Israel, Mr. Mark Alexander to deliberately distort the facts and 
to writ th extreme bias to the “te wist” elements in that country. 

The F.F.L., or the “Stern Gang” which ° — 
your correspondent enjoys calling it, with Arab leaders. If the Stern group 
came into existence for a very good felt it was necessary to make arrange- 
reason. The leaders of the group were ments to allow Jewish immigration to 

Palestine, it is quite understandable. 
not a bunch of fanatics, neither are the The Fascists and Nazis were willing to 
followe ingster ind thugs which let the Jews of Poland, Lithuania, and 
the bulk of American, as well as Jewi even Germany, go to Palestine, pro- 
papers, continuously kept calling then vided the British would allow them. 
ie eceetnination of terd Mare A free Sailing port in Italy, under 

Mussolini’s order was given to the Jews, 
not as your correspondent called it or the Irgun, as I should rightly call it. 
“symbolic.” The reason for the act w The underground fighters knew that it 
to frustrate an attempt by the British was usless to beg from Britain.and that 
Colonial Office to force the Jewish more extreme measures would be 
people of Palestine to undergo anothe: — ary to free the Jews from 

Europe 
revision of the Mandate which the Your correspondent should look at 
League of Nations gave to them both sides of the picture. 

Far from the condemnation which New York. 


Mr. Alexander writes about, the Jew- 
ish press in New York, although not 
in sympathy with the assassination of 


But once past that point, the “scientific” side of Mr. Martin’s argument breaks 
down to mere sophistry. The highly significant basis for his calculations is found 


as the pollsters—in almost as many 
other states. 

In his discussion of this “‘congres- 
sional election,” Mr. Martin refers to 
the lightness of the vote. In so doing, 
he overlooks one highly important 
factor. That is, the vote was not uni- 
formly light, and in some places it was 
not light at all. 

An examination of votes cast in the 
large industrial centers will show that 
the vote was unusually heavy. Chicago, 
for example, set a new all-time voting 
record. Many other cities had similar 
experiences, thanks to organized labor. 

Is it possible that the pollsters’ error 
was one of commission and not of 
omission? That is, did the “sure thing” 
atmosphere radiated by the polls cause 
fepublicans to stay home, thus 
light national but a 
heavy city vote? 

Evanston, IIl. 


farm 


forcing a vote 


Christian Faith Needed 
For Real’ idealism 


From MATTHEW F. BLISS 
D* BOHN'S column on “The Man of Faith” struck an unusually 
in my 


mind. 


tarian system. 
Mr. Mascetta apparently has done. It 
is the belief of this writer that Chris- 
tians can see the “good” in Socialism— 
and even in Communism—with greater 
clarity than Socialists can see the 
Chris- 
are trained 
to a more comprehensive view of the 
world and of man, 
the primary 


“good” in Christianity because 
tians, generally speaking, 
because it is 
business of Christians to 


and 


Confusion in ‘The Nation’ 


Lord Moyne, was understanding and 

felt that there was some justification From C. B. LARRABEE 

for it. For example, the socialist Jewish 

Daily Forward wrote editorially on N PAGE 208 of the February 19th issue of The Nation, I came across an 

January 19, 1945 O article by Alexander Werth, which seems to me to be a tip-off on the con- 
“One must be blind not to see that fused, and I might almost say abject state of some so-called liberal minds. 

here is not a case of an ordinary crime. f you haven't read that, article, by all means look it up. 

but that we are dealing for the ideals H tarts out with the usual snooty reference to the journalist who spends six 

they believe in.” hou n Czechoslovakia and then says, “To see Prague breaks your heart.” The 


that 
months in 


implication is 
three 
expert, 


he, .having spent 
now an 


man 1S 


If calling the F.F.I. ‘ 
the only misleading fact which Mr. 
Alexander wrote, I would not bother 
to protest, but there are deeper and 


“terrorist” was 
Prague, is 


six-hour 
not. Then he goes on to say: 


whereas the 


, aa “ 1AaVve re6 Dies 7 
more significant things than name call- I have lived in Prague for three 
ing. The existence of the Jewish under- months now and my heart is not 

outcome of British broken. I admit that Czechoslovakia 


ground was an 


terrorism and deliberate double-dealing today ha 


aspects. 
priated 


some extremely unpleasant 
Thousands of people—expro- 
busmess men, lawyers, and 
other professional men—just now serve 
the state or starve, instead of being 
able to pursuie independent careers. 
Many writers, newspaper men, and 
artists have either been purged or are 
destitute because their strong liberal 
convictions will not allow them to co- 
operate with the government. At least 
5,000 college students are being thrown 
out of the universities and technical 
colleges—large numbers not, as is offi- 


Likes Lyons Piece 


From MARY VERDIE 


PERMIT THIS to be my first and 
only fan letter. The Eugene Lyons 
article on Anna Louise Strong in your 
last issue was superb, It was the best 
story on Miss Strong that has yet ap- 
peared in the press. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
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cially stated, because they are slackers 
and chronics, but because of their 
doubtful political past or their un- 
suitable mentality. Whether you like it 
or not, if you are a college student 
or a government official, you have to 
study your Marx and Lenin and Stalin, 
and also such a classic“of Czech Com- 
munism as President Gottwald’s own 
‘Ten Years.’ Actual concentration camps 
do not exist, but ‘labor camps’ have 
been or are about to be opened for 
alleged ‘industrial slackers,’ ‘black mar- 
keters,” and other ‘uncooperative ele- 
ments.’” 

I wonder just what it takes to break 
Mr. Werth’s heart! 

New York, N. Y. 


(C. B. Larrabee is the publisher of 
“Printers’ Ink.) 


I thought the picture of your Mr. Mascetta 
timely because he seems so characteristic of so many modern ° 
have put so much faith in Socialism to right the world’s evils and are 
puzzled that every honest man does not embrace the “good” inherent in 
Many of us do, but we will not make a religion of 






‘Leader’ Hail 
By President 
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4 T group 
Of Tuskegee | 
bonust 
From F. D. PATTERSON in the 
President, Tuskegee Instityje Jj put P 
I relatic 
AM GLAD to see the Janugry ## manag 
issue of The New Leader in which produ 
Robert J. Alexander's article apg 
on Negroes in Government. THE 
This is a most constructive contygm increa 
tion to better race relations in Amorim t0 te 
Though not a candidate for the posi labor- 
I have been trying for some time tos tor is 
the Secretary of Agriculture ty tt mono 
such an appointment as this aygm withot 
suggests. There is certainly no peg no ure 
time than now. Monop 
Tuskegee, Alabama, proaut 
enoug! 
Instea 


large « 
at hig 


produc 


No Weekends 
Lost for Reader 


The 

From FRANK R. CROSSWAITHE?"* 
The New Leader is my weekly 3 am 
and I would be absolutely lost ai machir 
week-end without it. It is one of @jmen s 
few newspapers in which I read» privat 
* ‘B stands! 


tically every article contained the ¢ 
cally y article contained they their; 


yet wi 
plants, 
machir 
gains, 
only i 
where 


Not only that, but I always pass it 





to some friend while pointing out 
cular artid 


r Dr. Ba 


importance of some p 
especially those artic] 
and Chamberlin. 

New York, N. Y. 


PEN 


look for and to 
wherever it may be found 
Politics, being the art of the pos 
is by its very nature calculated td 
illusion the idealist, unles 
understands the Christian 
charity, humility, and human } 
fectibility. Charity makes him to 
of the 


gives 


recognize th: § 














mistakes of others; 
him an insight into hi 
tendency toward error; while bi 
of perfectibility, based upon ti 
fection in the God he worships 
him eternally dissatisfied w! 
thing short of the perfection he 
exists in that perfect Being \ 
created him. 

Thus the Christian idealist 
sharp awareness of the extent a 
insidiousness of evil among més 
not despair when evil seems 0*® 
the ascendency. His faith in 64 
unimpaired because he knows th! 
endures man’s evil for the pu 
bringing him to repentence. To 
God, the Christian must train B 
to bear with the infirmities ¢ 
neighbor. The political idealist 
rejects the Christian God, i. e., ¥ 
of Abraham, Moses, and Christ, & 
ends up by losing his faith in the? 
he professes to serve. This is 
prising, for humanity, by and 
filled with many faults and selfs 
and ingratitude. 

It is too bad that Mr. MasceM 
his “real” faith. For that is 
starting point for improving hi 
The genuine Christian is not dist 
at the faults of others. He kno® 
the struggle to perfect his 0 
will last a lifetime. 

New York, N. Y. 
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Hagel 


(Continued from Page Four) 
sroup incentivese to increase produc- 
tivity. These involve the payment of 
ponuses or profit sharing for everyone 
in the factors when the average out- 
put per hour increases. Where good 
relations exist between workers and 
management, new ways of increasing 







; productivity can also be worked out. 
. THE FIRST TWO OBSTACLES to 
Ml increased productivity were resistance 
e to technological improvenjents and 
Mi labor-management strife. A third fac- 
: for is monopoly restrictionism. In a 
a monopoly situation, prices can be high 
4a without fear of competition. There is 
> no urgent pressure to keep costs down. 
’ Monopolies very often deliberately keep 
production low so as to raise demand 
enough to maintain a high price level. 
Instead of small per-unit profits on 
large quantities of goods, they may aim 
at high profits on a small volume of 
production 
The unpredictable business cycle may 
ITH provide a fatal obstacle to significant 


gains in productivity. Depression puts 
BM, halt to the building of new plants, 
+ a machines and equipment. Not only do 
men suffer bitterly in bad times, but 


of 

[private investment almost comes to a 
p : : é 
i, standstill. People are afraid to risk 
here 


their savings in new ventures. And 
yet willingness to risk capital in new 
oul plants, new types of equipment and 
are machinery is essential to technological 
gains. Productivity makes real strides 
only in dynamic, expanding economy 
where investors are willing to risk their 








a Productivity and Progress 


capital on new discoveries and in- 
ventions. 
Re * a 

WE MUST SOMEHOW LEARN to 
prevent the excesses of booms that 
lead to collapse. We are constantly 
building up an arsenal of weapons to 
combat the violent fluctuations of busi- 
ness cycles. We've learned how to 
regulate credit and the security mar- 
kets, how to use public works and taxa- 
tion to moderate cyclical fluctuations. 
We have a huge reservoir of social 
security funds to guard against a dry- 
ingup of buying power. We shall never 
do away with business fluctuations al- 
together, but the violent “boom and 
bust” pattern must be avoided if we are 
to have steadily increasing productivity 
combined with a high rate of total pro- 
duction. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacles to in- 
creased productivity are ones we cannot 
control at all or which we understand 
only dimly—another war or a world- 
wide depression would set us back a 
long way. The main thing to remember 
is that the increase in productivity is 
not inevitable. It depends to a great 
extent, as it always has, on the com- 
bined wisdom and action of individual 
Americans—on the way we vote, the 
way we work, the way we buy and sell 
and manage. It depends on how wisely 
we weigh economic and political policy 
—government, union or business—in 
the light of their effects on productiv- 
ity, so that we do not unknowingly 
undermine the very basis of economic 
welfare. 





PEN POINTS 


Friends of low-rent housing are 
disturbed by the GOP-sponsored bill 
to counter the Administration's pro- 
posals. They hope that too many 
bills piling up will not discourage 
home-makers. 

: % % 

UN officials hailed Truman’s sup< 
port of economic aid to the back- 
ward areas. The Old Harry is set to 


raise cane, in part, wherever he gets 





a chance 


LCita, % % % 


The precipitate departure of Chi- 
ang Kai-Shek and his chief aides 
from China’s capital has aroused un- 
favorable comment. The Chinese 
have come to regard them as top- 
flight leaders only. 


israel apprehensive about the 
conditio Ei 





gland may try to im- 
ts recent recognition. Ties 
are welcome provided 


7? + 
st? are not too knotty. 





Most Americans are unperturbed 
by Walter Gieseking’s comment that 
his reaction to an enforced de- 
parture from our shores for earlier 
Nazi activities is “not fit to print.” 
They feel he is not the proper type, 
anyway. 

oS e a 

At worst, the curb on the Senate 
filibuster will be mild. It may cause 
a man to gag a bit, but it will not 
choke the flow of words completely. 

% ms at 

The world looks for deeds, rather 
than words, to determine the Krem- 
lin’s readiness for a genuine peace 
pact. Action speaks louder than re- 
action. 

The abolition of parliamentary im- 
munity in Russian-controlled Hun- 
gary was expected. Where the Krem- 
lin imjects itself, freedom loses its 
immunity. 





Morris B. Chapman. 
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SDF News 


NATIONAL 

Boston, Mass.: August Claessens will 
speak at the Dorchester Forum, Work- 
men’s Circle Center, Sunday, March 20, 
11 a. m. Sunday, March 27, 7:30 p. m., 
dinner to David A. Eisenberg, member 
of the SDF National Executive Com- 
mittee, at the Hotel Bradford. ... New 
Haven, Conn.: August Claessens speaks 
for the ILGWU, Tuesday, March 15, at 
headquarters. 

NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom Forum,” Sunday, 
March 13, 10 p. m., Station WEVD. 
Topic: “The Third Force in Europe.” 
Speakers: Leon Dennen, foreign corre- 
spondent; AJfred Braunthal, United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers: 
Thomas Berger, Meyer London Library. 
Algernon Lee, moderator. . . . Public 
Meeting: Friday, March 11, at W. C. 
Center, 7309 20th Ave., Brooklyn. 
Speakers: Algernon Lee, national chair- 
man, SDF; Councilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg, Frank Cortale, Julia P. Shain- 
blum. Auspices: Bensonhurst Branch, 
SDF. ... New West Bronx Forum 
opens Friday, March 11, 8:30 p. m., at 
the Concourse Manor, Grand Concourse 
and Burnside Ave.; it will continue for 
nine successive Fridays. . . . Russian 
Forum, March 11, 8 p. m., Whitehall 
Hotel, 100th St. and Broadway. Speak- 
ers: Boris Nicolayevsky, J. A. Vili- 
atzer, Sol Levitas.... B. C. Viadeck 
Forum, Sunday, March 13, 11 a. m., 
Harry Lang’s 60th Birthday Celebra- 
tion. Speakers: H. Rogoff, Alexander 
Kahn, Israel Feinberg, Nathan Chanin. 
. .. August Claessens speaks. Sunday, 
March 13, 11 a. m., Williamsburg Lib- 
eral Party Forum, 244 Havemeyer St. 
B’klyn. “Events of the Week.”...S. D. 
Youth meets every other Tuesday. This 
Tuesday, lecture series on Psychology 
in Socialism and What Is Leadership 
continued; instructor, Fred Shulman, 
March 15, 8:30 p. m., 7 East 15th St.... 
Memorial Meeting for Harry Yudell, 
Friday, March 11, 8 p. m., at P.S. 95, 
Norman and Sedgwick Avenues. .. . 
Celebration of 75th Birthday of Alger- 
non Lee, Public Concert, Hunter Col- 
lege, April 10, Testimonial Album, be- 
ing issued. Send greeting immediately. 
Tickets available at the City Office, 7 
East 15th St.. New York, N. Y.... 
Testimonial to Mr. and Mrs. Meyer 
Singer, A. I. Shiplacoff Br., S.D.F., Sat- 
urday, March 12, W.C. School, 1032 Sut- 
ter Ave., B’klyn. .. . August Claessens 
speaks Saturday, March 12, 9 p. m., at 
Parness Br., 208 East 93rd St., B’klyn. 
Topic: “The Marshall Plan.” 





————{N COMING ISSUES ——— 


THE RED TERROR 
By Mark Vishniak 
In this series of five articles, 

Mark Vishniak, distinguished 

historian and political analyst, 

will tell the full story of the 

Russian secret police from its 

birth as the Cheka in 1918 un- 

der Felix Dzerzhinsky to its 

present eminence as the MVD 

under Laverti Beria. The ca- 

reers of such startling figures 
as Menzhinsky, Yagoda and 

Yezhov will also be detailed. 

The first of the series will ap- 

pear March 26. 


LABOR AND 


EDUCATION 
by James T. Farrell 


HAITI REACHES 


FOR DEMOCRACY 
by Mark Alexander 


THE SOVIETS PURGE 


THE CRITICS 
by Gleb Struve 


A GERMAN VIEWS 
THE OCCUPATION 
by Alexander Boeker 


WILL 1949 BRING 


DEPRESSION? 
by A. L. Gitlow 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





CLASSIFIED ADS are accepted for jobs 
wanted; special recordings; hotel accom- 
modations; books to be bought or sold; 
apartments or rooms, and personals. — 
Rates: 50¢ per line; 20% discount on 
three insertions. Call SPring 7-8260 or 
write The New Leader, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 
FULLY COOPERATIVE—100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet N. L.-62 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








A Criminal Is Branded 


STEP that has often been recommended 
A in this column has been taken. One of 
the greatest crimes of a crime-filled age 

—the restoration in Russia of human slavery 
in most horrible and inhuman forms—has been 
exposed. The brand of the criminal has been 
placed on the Soviet state and its satellites, now 
the principal slave-holding states in the world. 

These are the conclusions which may be 
drawn from the formal airing in the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the international 
scandal represented by the Soviet slave labor 
camps. Credit for this timely move in taking 
the ideological offensive in the cold war is due 
to several sources. The AFL had prepared an 
overwhelming dossier of evidence, most ably 
presented by Toni Sender, herself a political 
refugee from another kind of cruel oppression 
in Nazi Germany. 

Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, was forthright, logical 
and convincing in pressing the indictment. 
After pointing to the AFL charge that millions 
of human beings are forced “to live and work 
under conditions which are tantamount to 
slavery,” Mr. Thorp declared: 

“Such a charge cannot be ignored. If it lacks 
foundation, the accused countries should desire 
and be given every opportunity to have their 
reputations cleared. If it is correct, then the 
members of the United Nations, pledged ‘by 
the Charter to promote ‘universal respect for 
ind observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all,’ must face the issue 
squarely.” 


THE EVIDENCE of the truth of the accu- 
sation is overwhelming. It is confirmed by the 
testimony of thousands of individuals who 
have been in the slave labor camps and who 
have set down every detail of the systematic 
regime of barbarous inhumanity, the overwork 
and underfeeding, the foul barracks in which 
the slaves are housed, the non-existent or in- 
sufficient protection against cold and disease, 
the use of slow starvation and even more 
sadistic methods of punishment. There is a 
whole library of literature in the field. By far 
the best and most complete work on the sub- 
ject, one which is unanswerable as to source 
material and factual data about the location 
and character of the vast slave camps, is 
“Forced Labor in Soviet Russia,” by David 
Dallin and Boris Nicolaevsky (Yale Univer- 
sity Press) 

Only a mind completely perverted by fanati- 
cism or fundamentally dishonest could airily 
dismiss as a conspiracy of lying these stories 
of individuals of the most varied nationali- 
ties and backgrounds, the Russian Professo 
Viadimir Tchernavin and his wife; the ex- 
Communist from Yugoslavia, Ciliga; the Polish 
lawyer and Social Democrat, Jerszy Gliksman; 
the many ancnymous contributors to “The 
Dark Side of the Moon,” these are people who 
themselves have suffered in those camps 

Moreover, one of the most crushing proofs 
of the truth of the indictment is the inability 
of Soviet spokesmen to offer any serious de- 
fense. The reply of the Soviet deleyate in the 
Social and Economic Council, Tsarapkin, was 
of guilt. It was the 


standard n« tirade against the alleged hor- 


in effect a contessio 
rors of capitalism America. Mr. Tsarapkin 
did not try io explain why so many Russians 
at the risk of their own heir relatives 
iives, ha ied to rea the shores of America 
and why so \ w Americans, even those 


of Communist a w-traveler persuasion 


1 a6 | 


have voluntarily exchanged their supposed 
life of woe for the delights of the Soviet “prole- 
tarian paradise.” 

* me a: 

BUT THE MOST important point in Mr. 
Tsarapkin’s rejoinder was his flat refusal to 
allow impartial and independent investigation. 
If any accusation of comparable seriousness 
were levelled against a free country, there 
would be a prompt invitation to foreigners to 
come and see the situation for themselves. 
Tsarapkin’s patter about “American military 
spies” among the investigators is not impressive. 

If the sense of “national dignity” which totali- 
tarian regimes often invoke as a cover-up for 
their most revolting crimes prevents the Soviet 
Government from inviting a UN commission of 
inquiry, there are other methods which would 
help to establish the truth. It would only be 
necessary to permit non-Communist foreigners 


of any nationality and occupational! 
ground (trade unionists, journalists, s@ 
penologists) to visit the main areas of j 
labor and report what they find therg 
this is a lie-detector test which the Soviet , 
have never been willing to permit. 
It is a simple and easy matter to org 
for the benefit of credulous and gullible 
a show factory, a show collective farm, 
a show children’s reformatory and a¥ 
prison. But the stark and terrible realifj 
the slave-labor concentrations camps gam 
be glossed over. To create an appearaal 
human conditions there, or to empty somal 
the slave-labor areas*of inhabitants, wo 
pose too great a strain on the Soviet econggmy 
So it is an unbroken rule that no indepemiy 
observer has been permitted to visit a §% 
concentration camp. Reasonable peoples 
draw their own conclusions from. this fact 
The raising of the slave labor issue ig) 
UN should be a beginning, not an end, 
human rights clause of the Charter shoul 
invoked again, and again, and again. 
should be a constant drumfire against 
labor, against the laws which forbid 
marriage between Russians and _foreig 
which authorize the punishment of ifingm 
relatives as hostages. If the UN can bem 
the permanent pillory of the Soviet 
where one barbarous practice after 
can be exposed and held up to the scorm 
execration of the civilized world, it will 
justified a rather disappointing existence, 





Editorials— 


The Living Answer 


HE JEWISH Labor Committee which held 
its convention recently in Atlantic City, 
is the living answer to the various anti- 
Semites who scream that Jews are either Com- 
munists or international bankers. For this 
Committee, representing the most important 
trade unions and fraternal organizations among 
the Jewish people, has been in the forefront of 
the fight for democratic principles since its 
founding. 
The Jewish Labor Committee did staunch 
work in rescuing democratic victims, Jewish 


Test by Filibuster 


» HAT IS REALLY at stake in the current 
W Senate filibuster against the President’s 
civil rights program is our present 
party set-up. The majority of the people and 
the majority of the members of Congress favor 
the passage of civil rights legislation. If the 
Republicans in the Senate could develop suffi- 
cient patriotism and statesmanship to see 
beyond the narrow limits of what they consider 
party advantage, they would line up with the 
northern Democrats and the filibuster would be 
defeated. If this were to happen, laws for the 
extension of elementary rights to the Negroes 
of the South would soon be passed—and the 
way would be opened for consideration of 
other legislation urgently required. 

lf this does not happen, the result will be far 
from the happy ending which the Dixiecrats 
envision. Instead, it will demonstrate, before 
all of the more open-minded and intelligent 
citizens of the nation, that the time has come 
to redraw the iines of our party organization. 
It will mean that both the Democratic and 
Republican parties have failed in one of the 
most important areas of national life. The 
logic of the situation will drive us to the con- 
clusion that the time has come to set up a new 
liberal party not dependent upon a residual 
appendix left over from the Civil War. 

The way for the President to get the best 
results out of a bad situation is stick resolutely 
by his program. It he does so-—vigorously—he 
is sure to win in the end. And in the next 
election—or the one after that—he may be 
able to lead sort of clarified and reconsti- 
tuted party which the country has long needed. 


and Christian, from Hitler’s oppression | 
faith has been rewarded by the post-war effi 
of Haakon Lie in Norway, and Max Brauer 
Germany, to name just two of the men 
by the Committee. 


At its convention, the Committee heard i 
stirring speeches, perhaps the best of whi 
was by Attorney General Tom Clark 

But the- Committee is not resting om} 
laurels. At the Atlantic City meeting, itbin 
to the world the first detailed report on 
condition of Jews behind the Iron Curtain, 3 
report showed that they suffer the samep 
secutions as Eastern Europeans of other-fail 
that their confiscated properties have noth 
returned, but given instead to Communist 
ganizations; and that their Zionist organiait 
nave been attacked mercilessly. 

By bringing this report into the open, 
Committee thus continues its most invalud 
service, not only to Jews and labor people 
to all democratic Americans. 
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